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transporting goods to and from the const. — 
The giyasss, the beat most commonly used for this 
purpose, varies in size but averages seventy-five feet 
in length. Like some ninety per cent of the craft in 
use om the Nile to-day it is « sailing vessel and the 
cargoes carried are many and varied, ranging from a 
cane or fertilisers. Our branches in Egypt are partic- 
ularly well placed to answer your questions un market 
conditions, or local commercial undertakings, 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST e. FAMED CENTRE FOR 
BOOKSHOP TRAVEL BOOKS 


* FOR BOOK Ss * 
All new Books available on day of publication. Secondhand and 
rare Books on every subject. Stock of over three million volumes. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) . Open 9-6 (inc, Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 


Gangway to Life... 


Across the ‘Arethusa’ gangway many 
poor boys have found the life they 
wanted—-a life of happiness and 
service. Over 15,000 boys have 
already passed through the 
‘Arethusa’ to successful careers and 
there is a long waiting list . . . dona- 
tions are needed to meet continually 
rising costs, will you help one of the 
next 15,000? 
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Please send a donation to the Secretary 
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‘The best Outboatd ian the World” 
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displays, in fact . . 
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knowledge to your enjoyment. 


BINOCULARS 


There are... 
few outdoor amusements or sports which cannot be 


made more enjoyable by the use of good Binoculars. 
at naval and military 


at home or abroad, Binoculars will add interest and 
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Stoteh, WHISKY 


EST. 1820 


BY THE MACKINLAY FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 


The Lifeboat Service is supported 
entirely by voluntary subscriptions. 
Will you help in the constar.t battle 
against rising costs? Send your con- 
, tribution, however small, to 
ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W./! 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


Quality 


Two Steeples Fernia Quality 
Socks are knitted from the high 
est grade wool in three weights, 
light, medium and heavy. 


From 9/11 ‘per pair. 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 


By the Pelman method 


HE problem of learning a Foreign in 
half the usual time has solved. The Pe 
method is enabling thousands of men and women to 
learn languages without translation. By the Pelman 
method you learn French in French, German in 
German, Spanish in Spanish, and Italian in Italian. 

English is not used at all. | 


Reduced fees for members of Her Majesty's Forces 


Grammatical complexities are eliminated. You 
ick up the grammar almost unconsciously as you go 
g. of the is given through 
post. man meth rning languages 
is explained in four little books :— 
FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
| (Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


You can have a free. copy of any one of these 
ay. 


THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY ---. 
Pelman Languages Institute, 102 Norfolk =. 
Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 4 
Please send details of Pelman method of learning: 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


£323 in cash at age 21 


or a life policy for £1,044 with profits 


£399 in cash at age 25 


or a life policy for 21,086 with profits 


) The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


_ The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 | 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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Those who help to make an occasion 
great include the wealthy, the successful — and 
the discriminating. That is why so many 
examples of the Zephyr-6 are to be seen 

amid the bustle and excitement of 

arrival and departure on a great occasion. 


THE BEST AT LOWEST COST 
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with which is united 
THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 
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THE FINEST SERVICE 
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the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth 
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1804-1954 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop, founder of the firm that bears his name, 
and of Blackwood’s Magazine, was born in Edinburgh in 1776. He 
began as a bookseller on the South Bridge in 1804. His Catalogue 
issued in 1812 listed over 15,000 rare and valuable books; it brought 
him fame and many friends, and was still in use as a reference work 
at the end of the century. 


At the same time he was engaged in publishing, and in 1816 he 
achieved further fame when, with John Murray, he brought out — 
Scott’s Black Dwarf. 


His next venture, partly to prove his own ability and partly to 
establish a Tory rival to the Whig Edinburgh Review, was to launch 
a new monthly magazine. The first number of ‘ Maga’ appeared in 
April 1817, bearing on its cover the engraving of George Buchanan, 
the Scottish scholar, that has been there ever since. William’s first 
two editors were not enterprising enough, so he dismissed them, took 
over the editorship himself, and engaged John Gibson Lockhart and 
John Wilson to write for him. The result—the seventh number, con- 
taining The Chaldee Manuscript—roused the literary world to laughter, 
indignation and fury. James Hogg (* The Ettrick Shepherd ’), Thomas 
de Quincey, William Maginn and Sir Walter Scott also contributed. 
As ‘ Christopher North,’ John Wilson wrote most of the great Noctes 
Ambrosiana. The renown of ‘ Maga’ became assured. 


In 1830 William moved to the premises at 45 George Street, Edin- 
burgh, that are still occupied by the firm. After his death in 1834 
his sons conducted the business, setting up a London Office in 1840, 
and installing printing machinery in Edinburgh in 1846. The greatest 
editor of the period was John Blackwood (1818-1879), who published 
all of *‘ George Eliot’s’ work except Romola, first in the Magazine 
and then in * three-decker’ novel form. He was a close friend of 
John Delane of The Times, Bulwer Lytton, Thackeray, Blackmore, 
Lever, and other notable authors of the day. Many of them wrote 
for the Magazine and entrusted their books to his hands. 


* Maga ” has survived, without a single break in continuity or a rise 
in price, since 1817. From the founder’s day the honour of being 
head of the Publishing Firm and Editor of ‘Maga’ has remained in 
the Blackwood family. 


Order Form for ‘ Magazine’ 


Please as my gift, Blac 
Magazine, post free, Monthly for One - Year, | 


beginning with the issue for 


To 
Block 
Letters 


From 
Block 
Letters 


J enclose 21, 13s. 


Copies can, alternatively, be sent for any shorter period 

at a cost of 2s. 9d. per issue, post free. If desired, a 

personal message may be enclosed for despatch with 
the first number. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD 


1-8 Bateman’s Buildings, Soho, London, W.1 
45 George Street, Edinburgh 2 


Or through your Bookseller 
[P.T.O. 


A Selection of ‘ Blackwood’ Publications 


BOOKS BY LADY FORTESCUE 


Perfume from Provence 8/6 
Sunset House . 8/6 
There’s Rosemary .. There’s Rue... . 12/6 
Beauty for Ashes | ae 12/6 
Laughter in Provence 9/- 


Over 200,000 copies of Lady Fortescue’s books have been sold 


OMNIBUS VOLUMES 


Four Tales: John Buchan . ; 12/6 
Land & Sea: Shalimar’ 7/6 
Deep Seas and Shoal Rivers: * Shalimar’ .. 7/6 
Para Handy & Other Tales: Neil Munro .> 10/6 
Storer Clouston’s Omnibus . ss 7/6 
Countryside Tales from ‘ Blackwood 7/6 
Strange Tales from Blackwood 7/6 
Animal Tales from ‘* Blackwood ’” ; 7/6 
More Humorous Tales from ‘ Blackwood’. 10/6 


Over 170,000 copies of these popular volumes have been sold 


OTHER TITLES 


Lord Jim: Joseph Conrad . 6/- 
Dark Seas Above: J. F. Gibson . 9/- 
Memoirs of a Junior Officer: Lieut.-Colonel M. Neantier ; 12/6 
The Southseaman: Weston Martyr ; 6/- 
From the Logbook of Memory: ‘ Shalimar’. .- . ‘ 12/6 
Reverie of a Qu’Hai: Lieut.-Colonel J. K. Stanford : 10/6 
The-Jungle Tide: John Still ; 5/- 


A Thorny Wilderness: John Welman_ . 10/- 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Sudan—A Record of Achievement: J. S. R. Duncan ; 12/6 
The History of the Sist Highland Division: J. B. Salmond . = 15/- 
Darken the Moon—A Devon novel: Frances B. Clark . 10/6 
The Castilian—A Scottish historical novel: Mima Robertson . 12/6 © 


On Stage for Notes—The story of The Wilson Barrett oaceaiardd 
Company: Wilson Barrett 18/- 
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ONE WEEK IN THE NEVEK NEVER. 


BY D. E. CHARLWOOD. 


‘* WE do not regard this as an 
intelligence test ; rather it is an 
aptitude test by which we hope 
to find whether you are likely 
to prove a good training risk in 
Air-Traffic Control.”’ 

The half-dozen men, sitting 
in shirt sleeves, regarded me 
intently. A thermometer on the 
wall nearby registered 96° and 
was rising steadily. 

‘* These tests have been given 
to a sufficiently large number 
of experienced air-traffic con- 
trollers to establish that there 
is # high degree of correlation 
between success in the tests and 
success in the field.”’ 

The words came to me now 
almost without thought. I had 
spoken them in Melbeurne, in 
Perth, in Kalgoorlie and now in 
Adelaide. 

‘*T will say, ‘ Are you ready ? 
Turn over your papers. Begin.’ 
Are there any questions ? None. 
Very well. Are you ready? 
Turn over your papers. Begin.”’ 

D 


I pressed the stop - watch, 
mopped my face and subsided 
into a chair. My travels had 
begun when two hundred men 
had applied for positions in the 
Department of Civil Aviation’s 
Air-Traffic Control Branch. They 
were men in other branches of 
the same Department ; but they 
were scattered throughout the 
Commonwealth. <As a result I 
was one of two men sent from 
Melbourne to give the usual 
battery of aptitude tests to 
applicants. I was to go to 
Adelaide, Perth, and Kalgoorlie 
immediately before Christmas, 
return to Melbourne Christ- 
mas Eve, then go again to 
Adelaide and north to Darwin. 
Coming south from Darwin it 
would be necessary to travel 
by road in order to call at 
several small aerodromes on the 
way to Alice Springs in the 
‘Dead’ Centre. All journeys 
combined would be about 
8,000 miles, many of them 
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made during the northern wet 
season. 

Perth and Christmas were now 
behind me. On this day I was 
at Adelaide Airport. 

Stop 

I took up the papers while the 
men wiped sweating hands on 
handkerchiefs and exchanged 
caustic remarks on the questions 
they had done. I handed out 
the next test and began marking 
the first. 

Two hours later all five tests 
were over and the heat of the 
day was waning. In twelve 
hours I was to leave _ for 
Darwin. 

When I awoke fully next 
morning the air - hostess was 
serving breakfast and Adelaide 
was far behind. Ahead sprawled 
the Flinders Range, brown and 
creased and immensely old. 
About those ridges and purple 
gorges there was not a sign of 
life. So it would be, except for 
a few scanty settlements, for the 
next 1,500 miles. 

As far as Alice Springs, at the 
geographical centre, the weather 
was surprisingly cool. Much of 
the country below us was 
flooded ; for the Finke River— 
usually a river of sand—had 
inundated the Oodnadatta area 
seriously. Even Lake Eyre, 
normally famed for its emptiness, 
was now an inland sea. 

At the Alice Springs aero- 
drome we lunched on the ground 
in weather cool enough for 
coats. An American Diesel 
engineer sitting beside me com- 
mented on the country we had 
passed over on the way up from 
Adelaide. 
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Jus’ lak Texas. reckon 
it was ideal oil country.” | 

Alice Springs was not far 
behind when a grey curtain of 
rain appeared hanging before 
us, extending from cloud to 
ground. Soon it enveloped us 
—fine rain, which cut visibility 
to two or three miles. Below us 
the earth was a vast piece of 
red paper on which a child had 
scrawled in black. The black 
scrawls were the courses of 
creeks, straggling across the 
plains. Soon the grey mist 
closed over it, till only directly 
below could we see red earth 
and grey tree tops. Peas 

When we landed at Tennant 
Creek the first steamy breath 
of the wet season met us. The 
temperature was only 85°, but 
the humidity must have been 
extremely high. We moved in 
an atmosphere like a warm 
bath. 

A woman and her small 
daughter came aboard. The 
woman appeared to be about 
thirty-three ; but all hope and 
happiness were sand - blasted 
from her face. A pair of cheap- 
looking earrings and a slash of 
lipstick were like her defiant 
farewell to good looks. She sat 
fanning herself listlessly as we 
climbed back into sodden cloud. 

The captain came back for a 
word with the passengers. Rain 
farther north, he said, was 
heavy. Anthony’s Lagoon had 
had seven inches in the past 
twenty - four hours and Daly 
Waters was transmitting warn- 
ing weather reports. 

Below us the country was 
greener. Darkness was falling 
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and the rain was becoming 
heavier. The 
Safety Belts ’ sign appeared, and 
for the twelfth time since we 
had left Adelaide our cheerful 
Welsh air - hostess offered us 
barley-sugar as a preliminary 
to landing. | 

Daly Waters was flooded. 
single runway stood above water 
and still the rain beat inces- 
santly at the fuselage of the 
plane. A man appeared in 
the open doorway with rain 
streaming from his short rubber 
coat. | 

‘* Got our meat aboard ? ” 

That’s it, Tom.” 

‘Thanks. One parcel for 
you for Katherine.” 

I began to feel that if we did 
not take off quickly for Kather- 
ine, the runway itself would 
become submerged. The door 
was slammed and within minutes 
we were wheeling over a group 
of houses on stilts, the stilts 
keeping the houses above an 
ever-rising lake, dark-looking in 
the last light. 

Somewhere north of Daly 
Waters the rain ceased and we 
landed at Katherine under a 
starry sky. I walked over to 
the radio room and for a time 
watched the operator battle 
good-humouredly with static and 
sweat. The temperature was 
95° and the humidity 85 per 
cent. As the operator’s wife 
was at the aerodrome to see the 
plane in, their baby lay in her 
pram in the radio room, clad in 

nothing more than a napkin. 

At @ quarter to nine a wide- 


spread cluster of lights appeared 
ahead of us. 


‘Please Fasten 
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Darwin,’’ said the hostess. 
‘* Landing in fifteen minutes.”’ 

Thirteen hours after leaving 
Adelaide I was installed on 
a stool at the bar of the 
R.A.A.F. officers’ mess, sipping 
cold beer. 

In the morning nine men, 
immaculately clad in white, pre- 
sented themselves for testing. 
They regarded me apprehen- 
sively. 

“This is not really an in- 
telligence test,’’ I assured them. 
‘* Rather it is an aptitude test 
by which we hope to find 
whether you are likely to be a 
good training risk in Air-traffic 
Control.” 


And so the _ test started. 


Watching the nine men sitting 


at improvised tables in that 
bath-warm atmosphere, I won- 
dered if they would do as well 
here as they would if tested 
in the south. In the atmosphere 
of the wet season there was 
something insidious, as slight 
‘anoxia’ might be if extended 
without respite over several 
months. I was reminded of 
air-crew men in a decompression 
chamber who imagined them- 
selves to be in full possession of 
their senses, but whose behaviour 
was sub-normal. Not that there 
was anything sub-normal readily 
observable in the behaviour of 
these nine men; but I was 
conscious of a great desire in 
myself and in others to slow up. 

When the test was over I 
drove into the town, the capital 
of this land ‘ where it is always 
afternoon.’ New schools, new 
homes and a new hospital rub 


shoulders with derelict buildings 
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all creeps the jungle, which, if 
energy counts for anything, may 
some day win back its lost 
ground. The walls of the houses 
consist almost entirely of wooden 
louvres, which reveal glimpses 
of intimate interiors. Living 
with a reasonable degree of 
privacy in hot weather appeared 
almost an impossibility. 

Nearly twelve years have 
passed since Darwin was first 
bombed by the Japanese. From 
the Japanese point of view the 
first raid must have been highly 
successful. Fourteen ships were 
sunk in the harbour; oil-tanks 
were blown up; the floating 
dock was put out of commission ; 
the post-office was destroyed ; 
the aerodrome was rendered 
almost useless ; the hospital was 
hit ; and a great deal of damage 
was done to private property. 
The loss of life was very heavy, 
far heavier than was ever re- 
vealed at the time. Defences 
were limited to less than half a 
dozen obsolete fighters and a 
few anti-aircraft guns. 

Since the war Darwin has 
evidently decided that it is 
easier to build on new sites than 
to clean up the rubble of 1942. 
In the harbour, too, many of the 
sunken ships can still be dis- 
cerned, dark beneath the warm, 
green water of Fanny Bay. One 
of them, the Hollandia, lies on 
her side off the end of the jetty, 
her rusted hull exposed above 
the water-line. 

We retired to the Darwin 
Club, and while ice clinked in 
the glasses and fans rotated 
listlessly, we discussed the 
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10th January. Wisely, 
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‘developmental projects’ being 
considered for Darwin. To- 
morrow ; tomorrow ; always to- 
morrow. In the meantime, one 
more beer for the road. 

We left Darwin on _ the 
thousand-mile drive to Alice 
Springs at dawn on Saturday 
the 
Department of Civil Aviation 
forbids the driving of its vehicles 
by night whenever this can be 
avoided ; for kangaroos and 
‘ beasts,’ which may be bullocks, 
wild horses or wild donkeys, 
create a hazard that cannot be 
fully realised until it is suddenly 
encountered. 

With two other 
travelled in a ‘ Vanguard’ 
station-wagon. In charge was 
Jack Sheehan, who had done the 
journey almost a hundred times 
before. He was @ supervising 
electrical technician who for 
five years had travelled up and 
down this endless road, in- 
specting the electrical installa- 
tions at every aerodrome along 
the way. Travelling with him 
was Bill, who was to relieve 
him during his leave period. 
What quirk of fate had placed 
Bill in this position it is hard to 
imagine. Perhaps he was the 


men I 


victim of his own extraordinary 


confidence—a confidence that 
crumbled badly as the journey 
progressed. A few years before 
coming to Australia lie had 
been a tobacconist in Birming- 
ham. 

The road we were to take is a 
perfect bitumen surface. Con- 
structed very rapidly during 
the war, it was officially named 
the Stuart Highway; but to 
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everyone in the Northern Terri- 
tory it is simply ‘ the Bitumen.’ 

Our speed on the way out of 
Darwin, with Jack at the wheel, 
was 65-70 m.p.h., a speed we 
would have to maintain if we 
were to do the journey in the 
four days allotted us. Our 
road wound for mile upon mile 
through a thick mingling of 
jungle and bush. Whole families 
of kangaroos hopped across in 
front of us. Bullocks stood 
their ground, then careered off 
into the undergrowth. The 
road dipped over creeks, turned 
sharply, climbed over saddles 
—nearly always without the 
preparation of a warning sign. 
Here and there beside the road 
we passed long fighter strips 
from which ‘ Kittyhawks’ and 
‘ Tomahawks ’ and, later, ‘ Spit- 
fires’ had taken off against the 
Japanese. 

At fifty-six miles a signpost 
pointed westward to Kum Jungle, 
once the hiding-place of many a 
man wanted by the law, but now 
a fabulously rich uranium field 
and @ forbidden area. Twenty 
miles farther on we crossed the 
railway. 

Bill looked at Jack accusingly. 
**Shouldn’t you have stopped 

there to watch for trains ? ”’ 
Jack considered for some 
moments. Well, the train 
doesn’t run this week, Bill— 
and when it does it’s just a 
mass of tired metal.’’ 

We drew in at a piace called 
Adelaide River, which consisted 
of a railway-siding, an hotel and, 
strangely incongruous, a military 
cemetery. Some four hundred 
headstones stood in well-kept 
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lawns, most of them over the 
graves of servicemen killed in 
Darwin raids. Adjacent to them 
were the graves of seven of the 
Darwin post-office staff killed in 
the first raid. - 

At Adelaide River Bill took 
over the driving. As he also 
wished to photograph kangaroos, 
the results were distinctly 
frightening. 

‘** Bill, 1 think you had better 
keep down to fifty-five.” 

At that moment we passed 
some bullocks, which brought 
from Bill a wild shriek of 
‘Yippee!’ Fortunately we did 
not know that he was to greet 
every bullock from Darwin to 
Alice Springs in the same 
manner. 

Often kangaroos were not 
visible until they burst from the 
undergrowth, travelling fast in 
line ahead. Occasionally one 
would stop after crossing the 
road, then perversely turn about 
and start back, a manceuvre 
that has been the undoing of 


many a Northern - Territory 


driver. Damage that might be 
considered small in populated 
areas could result there in 
a driver being stranded with 
a limited supply of food and 
water. 

To realise that one is far from 
civilisation is not easy. There 
is an illusion that beyond the 
immediate walls of undergrowth 
there are paddocks and home- 
steads ; but in reality there are 
none. The perfect bitumen road 
leads through emptiness. 

Beside the bitumen, and 
spreading back through the bush, 
are endless cities of anthills, 
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varying in height from a few 
inches to twelve feet or more. 
Their colour varies with that 
of the surrounding soil; but the 
architecture of them all has an 
unvarying Gothic appearance. 

The number of anthills beside 
the road is almost equalled 
by the number of empty beer- 
bottles. Every few hundred 
yards travellers have fiung 
bottles from car windows to 
the roadside where they lie 
in mute commentary on climate 
and people. 

‘** Beer is better to drink than 
water out this way,” said Jack, 

“* Drinking too much water along 
the track is likely to lead to a 
badly upset stomach.” 

This was advice I later wished 
that I had heeded. 

At 130 miles we came into 
Pine Creek, once a boom gold- 
mine town, but now decayed 
and unsightly. Aborigines, 
half-castes, one or two Chinese, 
and some whites supported the 
verandah of Toy’s General Store. 
_An aboriginal girl who had just 
purchased a big loaf of bread 
rested the end of it in the dust 
and, supporting her elbows on 
its other end, regarded us with 
large, interested eyes. 

The cool of the morning had 
gone, and when we pulled up at 
Pine Creek the wet, hot blanket 
of the atmosphere enveloped us. 
We gladly paid five shillings and 
twopence for each bottle of beer. 

Our aim was to reach Kath- 
erine, 226 miles from Darwin, in 
time for lunch. After lunch I 
would carry out aptitude testing 
for two hours; Jack would 
inspect the aerodrome and intro- 
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duce Bill to his duties; then 
we would push on a further 
sixty-six miles to Mataranka, 
our stopping-place for the first 
night. 

Leaving Pine Creek I took my 
turn at the wheel. Overhead, 
cumulus clouds were mounting 
and darkening with incredible 
rapidity. Before long they dis- 
charged their rain with such 
violence that’ the windscreen- 
wipers failed to clear our vision. — 
I dropped the speed to thirty 
and peered into a grey rush of 
water. Even while rain splashed 
in at the windows, perspiration 
glued us to our seats. 

At midday the sky cleared and 
soon after we descended to 
the Katherine River. Charged 
with the rains of the wet season, 
it was wide and vigorous, rushing 
northward between walls of 
heavy jungle. A mile farther on 
was the town, a settlement of 
perhaps a dozen shops, broiling 
under the sun. 

Just hpre,”’ said Jack, jerk- 
ing his thumb from the window, 
‘*a local recently shot a police- 
man dead.”’ 

We stopped outside a louvred © 


restaurant and were at once — 


assailed by heat and flies. At 
lunch Bill slapped incessantly 
at his bare knees, his face and 
his body with a show of utter. 
disgust. 


‘“*T really can’t see how the 
local people put up with these 
horrid flies.” 

Two locals, stripped to the 
waist, their muscular bodies 
blackened by the sun, glanced 
at him disdainfully. 

Lunch over, we went to the 
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aerodrome. Two young radio- 
operators dressed in the cus- 
tomary white shorts, socks and 
shirts came out and greeted us. 
One I recognised as the operator 
whose baby had lain in the pram 
beside him three nights before. 

‘** Could we do the tests in the 
receiver room, just in case a call 
should come up ? ”’ 

“* Certainly—if you can put 
up with the static,’’ I said. 

We settled in reasonable com- 
fort. The temperature was 94°, 
the flies were shut outside and 
the sky was almost cloudless. 

‘*We do not regard this as 
an intelligence test,’’ I began, 
‘* The idea behind it——” 

** Katherine ! Katherine ! 
Katherine, this is Coolibah! 
Katherine, this is Coolibah ! 
Receiving ? ”’ 

The duty operator apologised 
and went to his set. 

‘* Coolibah, this is Katherine. 
Go ahead.”’ 

‘**Good afternoon, Jim. What’s 
the news on  Connellan’s 
plane ? ”’ 

Connellan’s landed at Vice- 
toria River Downs a few minutes 
ago, George, and should be with 
you in about half an hour.”’ 

“Thanks, Jim. Much rain 
over there ? ”’ 

This promised to go on 
indefinitely. Coolibah and 
Victoria River Downs and many 
another such place are cattle 
stations, linked to Civil Avia- 
tion’s radio-network by their 
own transmitter-receivers and 
linked to each other and to civi- 
lisation by Eddie Connellan’s ubi- 
quitous airline. Once launched 
are 


into conversation they 
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naturally eager to hear news 
from the nearest town, which 
might be two or three hundred 
miles away. 

Jim tactfully ended the con- 
versation and the two men 
settled to their work without 
further interruption. At four 
o’clock we had finished, and 
Jack Sheehan had finished his 
inspection. The sun had gone, 
and onee again rain threatened. 
It came in a warm, grey deluge, 
the drops bouncing on _ the 
ground. 

Jim had returned to his set. 
‘* Security ; Security ; Security. 
This: is a Katherine warning 
weather - report. Cloud eight- 
eighths, eight - hundred feet, 
visibility one-hundred yards in 
heavy rain.”’ 

On the desk near him I 
noticed a pair of underwater 
goggles. I pointed to them 
questioningly. 

** We fish in the river here for 
barramundi,’ he explained. 

‘* How about the crocodiles ? ”’ 

** Nine out of ten are Johnston 
crocs. They’re harmless if you 
don’t bother them.” 

“And the tenth? ” I 
remembered a nineteen - foot 
specimen on show in Adelaide 
River. 

‘** We never think of them.”’ 

We took our departure and 
drove off through the rain. On 
the areodrome boundary I 
noticed the Katherine cemetery, | 
demoralising — situated at the 
end of the main runway. 

** We should reach Mataranka 
at dusk,” Jack estimated. ‘* That 
will put us 292 miles down the 
track.” 
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Our progress became slow ; for 
the rain increased until the 
visibility was seldom more than 
twenty - five yards. Obscure 
beside the road were a few 
scattered farms. 

‘They grow peanuts, grape- 
fruit and tomatoes,’”’ said Jack. 

Towards evening the rain 
cleared; but the moist heat 
continued. Ahead on the road 
a dingo watched us closely, one 
paw raised. He stood his ground 
there, curious and alert, his eyes 
demanding our passport through 
his country. Then he started 
away, looking back over his 
shoulder. He bounded off the 
road into the undergrowth, and 
watched us pass, his ears pricked. 

As Jack had estimated, we 
reached Mataranka at dusk. We 
obtained a meal at a café of 
sorts, then went to the hotei 
to sleep. A row of bedrooms, 
detached from the main building, 
had not long been completed. 
Each room was separated from 
the next by a thin partition that, 
for the sake of coolness, reached 
neither floor nor ceiling. All 
were redolent of a scent, not un- 
like sandalwood, which emanated 
from a local timber known as 
‘cyprus pine,’ of which the 
building had been constructed. 
Despite the barking of immense 
frogs outside the door, I quickly 
fell asleep. 

I rose at 6.15 and went to the 
shower. The sun had not yet 
risen and the last darkness 
lingered in the surrounding bush ; 
but already countless millions 
of flies were attacking ceaselessly. 
Only under the shower was there 
any relief from them. 
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Within half an hour we were 
on the road with the intention 
of breakfasting forty-eight miles 
farther south at Larrimah. 
Beside us the undergrowth of 
yesterday had thinned. There 
was no sign of the jungle that 
followed the Katherine River ; 
but, instead, a grey, uninterest- 
ing scrub. Two wild donkeys 
came out of it and trotted on to. 
the road. Jack sounded the horn 
and they fled without a glance 
at us. 

It had started to rain when 
we turned in to our left down a 
little-used road. I saw presently 
that it led to a small cemetery. 

‘* Have you read ‘ We of the 
Never Never’? ”’ asked Jack. 

I nodded. This Australian | 
classic was written over fifty 
years ago by Mrs Aeneas Gunn, 
a city-born woman who had 
come with her husband, in just 
such a wet season as this, to 
take up Elsey station. 

“The Elsey is fifteen miles 
from here, on the Roper River.”’ 
Jack pointed eastward through 
the wet scrub. ‘‘ A number of 
the people who appear in the 
book were buried here.”’ 

I read then on a@ headstone, 
James Aeneas Gunn, Maluka,”’ 
‘Behind All Shadows Lieth 
God.’’’ Nearby lay the grave 
of the ‘ Fizzer,’ the mailman who 
always got through with his 
mails. In bas-relief above his 
name were horses’ heads and 
their mail-loaded backs and the 


words, ‘ With God All Things 


are Possible.’ 

A less sensitive writer than 
Mrs Gunn might have described 
only flood and heat and hardship; 
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but she saw beyond these things 
and described the life of the 
‘bush folk ’ with tender admira- 
tion. 

We left the graves to the bus 
and the rain and returned to the 
Bitumen. A wedge-tailed eagle 
lumbered into the air at the 
junction of the roads. 

Like the rivers of Central 
Australia that meander towards 
Lake Eyre, but peter out before 
reaching it, the Northern-Terri- 
tory railway straggles 345 miles 


southward from Darwin and 


finally gives up its journey at 
Birdum. Farther south a better 
line comes north a thousand 
miles from Adelaide to Alice 
Springs; but the two fail to 
meet by 638 miles. They appear 
to have as much hope of meeting 
as the rivers have of reaching 
Lake Eyre. The last five miles 
of the Birdum line have recently 
become defunct, for an hotel has 
‘been erected at Larrimah, the 
previous station; and there, 
onee @ fortnight, the ‘ tired mass 
of metal’ finally expires. 

At the hotel we breakfasted 
well on ham and eggs and were 
quickly back to the road. 7 
“Daly Waters for lunch,” 

said Jack. ‘‘ How many men 
have you to do there?” 

** One,”’ I said. 

**T don’t think there’s much 
point in pushing on from there. 
Bill and I won’t finish until late 
and we wouldn’t have time to 

reach the next pub.” 

' The serub began to thin; a 
straggling, endless, lonely scrub 
without a single beautiful leaf. 
At midday we turned off the 
Bitumen and two miles away 
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saw the corrugated-iron roofs of 
Daly Waters gleaming in the 
sun. Jack looked at it distaste- 
fully. 

‘“Can’t say that I like this 
place. It would drive me mad 
inside a couple of weeks. Last 
time I was here a native was 
kicked to death by a horse and 
I had to certify that it was 
accidental. The time before 
that a local committed suicide.”’ 

Outside the Daly Waters hotel 

we pulled up and the flies and 
heat began their attack. All 
sign of the flood-water of three 
days before had vanished, except 
grey mud beside the road. 
' We left our belongings in a 
long dormitory, a place with the 
usual concrete floor, corrugated- 
iron walls and open louvres, then 
went to the dining-room. The 
temperature there was over a 
hundred, but we ate our hot 
meal in comparative comfort, 
for the room had been kept free 
of flies. 

I agreed to test my one man 
at home. His home was one of 
the houses on stilts, all three of 
which had been built by the 
Government. Each of them had 
a fireplace; for, odd as it 
seemed, the winter nights can be 
extremely cold. 

In my victim’s ‘ garden’ I 
suddenly sank into ankle-deep 
mud. A voice called from the 
top of the outside stairs, ‘ Oh, 
I say, bad show! Come up and 
use our bathroom.”’ 

There was something different 
about this man. As I entered 
his house, sandals in hand, I 
said, R.A.F.? ” 

‘He laughed. ‘‘ Bomber Com- 
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mand—quite a time ago now, 
though.” 

‘And what do you think of 
this place?’ I waved my 
sandals at the dreary landscape. 

‘* Really not bad; not bad 
at all. Besides, where in 
England could I enjoy the money 
I’m earning by coming to Daly 
Waters ? ”’ 

“]T imagine you earn every 
penny of it,’ I said, padding 
into his lounge. 

A slim, cool-looking girl was 
there. This was his wife, who 
eame from Tasmania, a state 
with a climate and scenery not 
unlike England’s. 

“My wife likes it here, too.”’ 

Sitting on the side of the bath 


I said, “‘ This isn’t really an 
intelligence test, you know. It’s 


simply a series of aptitude tests 
to see if you would be a good 
training risk for Air - Traffic 
Control.”’ 

When the tests were over the 
Englishman joined the rest of 
the local males in a game of 
cricket against a grey-trunked 
tree in a field of grey mud. In 
such a thick atmosphere, I 
reflected, Grimmett could prob- 
ably have made the ball float 
to a stop. 

Late in the afternoon a truck 
drove in from some far-distant 
town. The driver was another 
Englishman. He had been at 
the wheel all day and all the 
previous night, driving a load 
from Mount Isa through the 
stagnant heat. As the day was 
now slightly cooler, he stretched 
out oh a seat shaded by some 
creeper in the grounds of the 
hotel and there fell asleep. He 
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was awakened for dinner, and 
when the meal was over he went 
to the ‘lounge.’ In this room 
there was a piano, an ancient, 
warped, discoloured instrument, 
beer-stained and neglected. He 
opened it and ran his hands 
over it ; then suddenly he began 
the ‘Blue Danube.’ Within 
ten minutes the whole popula- 
tion of Daly Waters had packed 
the room. The men wore shorts, 
but were bare-chested and bare- 
footed. Theirskin likemahogany. 
They bellowed the words of song 
after song, beating their feet on 
the concrete floor. During each 
pause they drank copiously ; but 
by some process of evaporation, 
they remained comparatively 
sober. 

My young English victim 
came to me. ‘‘ Now, what do 
you think of Daly Waters? In 
these places you really live ! ”’ 

Intoxicated by this spell- 
binding pianist, I believe I 
agreed with him. | 

When we went to bed the 
party was ending. From the 
other side of the dormitory 
Jack Sheehan was holding forth 
at some length on the character 
of Shakespeare’s Mercutio, while 
Bill entangled himself with great 
deliberation in his mosquito net. 

The party spilled out of doors 
and there were loud-voiced bid- 
dings of good night. To our 
astonishment the unpredictable 
Bill suddenly shouted, ‘‘ Shut-up 
out there and let’s get some 
sleep 

Jack and I waited anxiously 
for a general assault; but the 
men went their way peaceably, 
their truck grinding off into the 
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sweltering darkness. I composed 
myself for sleep ; but lay awake 
nearly all night, oozing at every 
pore. 

We went early next morning 
to the publican to pay our 
account; for we planned to 
reach Dunmarra, seventy miles 
away, for breakfast. The 
‘lounge’ had lost its spell. 
Empty beer-bottles stood among 
cigarette butts and dead insects 
on the concrete floor ; the piano 
grinned with yellowing teeth ; 
the odour of stale smoke and 
stale beer lingered in every 
corner. The Pied Piper had 
taken his truck on to Darwin at 
dawn. 

We returned to the Bitumen 
and soon our speed weakened 
the attack of heat and flies. The 
day had little more to offer than 
an endless, flat road that rushed 
forward out of distant mirages. 
Its sameness was so hypnotic 
that an inexperienced driver 
could probably have become a 
danger if left too long at the 
wheel. We all found dark 
glasses essential and, even then, 
the sun stabbed through them 
ceaselessly. ° 

The grey trees became more 
and more stunted, until we drove 
at last through scattered scrub. 
And then the scrub thinned 
further and only a red, stony 
wilderness lay to either side. 
Occasionally we passed a settle- 


ment. A group of Government 


houses, @ post-office, and a store 
was Elliott, the headquarters of 
the road-gang. Not far from it, 
@ signpost informed us that we 
were only half way from Darwin 
to Alice Springs. 
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We lunched in the only visible 
building of Renner’s Creek, a 
building known locally as Doyle’s 
Store. A long, low structure, 
lying among rocky outcrops, it 
had been built by Doyle himself, 
an Irishman who had come to 
Australia as recently as 1947. 
After service in the Royal 
Australian Navy he had built 
this isolated store and dining- 
room. Standing among his stock 
of saddles, buckets, lanterns, 
fan-belts, bags of flour, soap, 
cough-cure and fly-spray, I felt 
both Ireland and the R.A.N. to 
be far away indeed. 

In the dining-room Mrs Doyle 
placed an immense heap of 
thick, meat sandwiches before 
us, some cakes and cups of tea. 
She and her husband, I felt, 
were as true pioneers as ever 
graced Australia. 

In the middle of the afternoon 
we came to the Tennant Creek 
aerodrome, lying in a hollow 
among rocky, red hills. Some- 
where beyond the hills was the 
town, @ larger town than any 
we had passed through; but 
indescribably drab and reputedly 
tough. Gold was mined there, 
and wolfram, and sheelite. 

many men to test 
here ?”’ asked Jack. 

Two,’’ I said. 

In the radio room the tem- 
perature was again 94°. One of 
the men was off duty ; but the 
other had to be ready to have 
the test and answer calls. They 
settled at either end of a long 
table. 

‘This is not intended to be 
an intelligence test,” I began, 
Rather 
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“Tennant! Tennant! Ten- 
nant!’ cried a woman’s voice, 
“this is 9LR Brunnette Downs. 
Are you receiving ? ” 

The man on duty got up from 
the table. 

Brunnette Downs, this 
is Tennant. Go ahead, Mrs 
MeIntosh.”’ 

* Oh, hello, Tom. Have you 
any news on Connellan’s plane?”’ 

‘* Just landed at the Isa, 
Mrs Mac—he’s running very 
late.”’ 

Thank you, Tom.”’ 

He came back to the table. 
‘* Sorry for the interruption. All 
the same, you might have heard 
something interesating—‘ Was the 
pilot able to bring up the 
tricycle for Tommy’s birthday ? ’ 
or *‘ Had it been possible to get 
those shoes mended?’ We 
really cater for the domestic life 
of the cattle stations, I can tell 
you.” 

There were no further in- 
terruptions, and soon after 5.30 
I was driven to our hotel. It 
stood in the one long street of 
the town, sweltering in a sun 
that was reflected from the 
surrounding red hills with relent- 
less ferocity. 

1 had not long gone into the 
bar when Jack and Bill arrived 
from the aerodrome. — 

“Any fights yet?’ asked 

ack. 

I shook my head. ‘ Should 
there have been some ? ”’ 

 “They’re usually a certainty 
here.”” He pointed to broken 
glass doors and ominous marks 
on the walls. ‘* All about head- 
level, you'll notice.” 
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That night I dozed fitfully 
under a damp towel and some- 
times stepped out onto the 
verandah in search of cooler 
air. But the heat was inescap- 


able. By morning I had a badly 


upset stomach. Water or flies 
had done their work well. 
The final dash to Alice Springs 


_ is @ hazy recollection. Vaguely 


remember Barrow Creek, a 
telegraph station and an hotel, 
which lie below flat-topped hills 
of red rock. The hills are 
slashed deeply by gorges, and 
down these gorges, eighty-two | 
years ago, came a party of 
marauding blacks. Two of the 
linesmen of those days, who 
were on the station verandah 
at the time, were speared to 
death. Their graves lie between 
the telegraph station and the 
road. 
At a homestead - cum - guest - 
house, strangely named Aileron, 
we halted for dinner. In the 
intense heat we were confronted 
with roast beef, boiled cabbage 
and potatoes. My stomach 
rebelled completely. The only 
consolation now was that Mel- | 
bourne with its relief from heat 
and flies was only a day away | 
in time, though 1,400 miles in 
distance. | 
Nearing Alice Springs, the 
road twisted constantly among 
low hills. Ahead rose the blue 
ramparts of the MacDonnell 
Ranges. I had walked through 
them .in the winter of 1938, 
emerging from their fastness in 
time to hear that Mr Chamber- 
lain had gone to Munich. Since 
then I had carried in my mind a 
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vivid picture of their great 
beauty, a picture exaggerated, I 
had believed, by absence. But 
my memory had exaggerated 
nothing. They stood there 


before us, indigo and violet in 


their shadows, golden about 
their peaks. And in the fore- 
ground of the picture marched 
white, timeless ghost gums. 
With their graceful, snowy 
trunks these are surely the most 
ethereal of trees. 

‘* How many have you to do 
in the Alice?” | 

‘One. A second man with- 
drew.’’ 

‘* We'll run to the ’drome first 
—it’s seven miles the other 
side of the town.”’ 

As we passed through Alice 
Springs our eyes feasted on its 
vegetation and pleasant homes, 
and on the life of its thriving 
shopping - centre. Natives in 
colourful shirts and wide hats 
mingled with whites. We 
followed the sandy bed of the 
Todd River through the Heavi- 
tree Gap, the scene a week before 
of violent floods. 

The test, when it came, was 
more of a trial for the examiner 
than for the examinee. If the 
heat farther north had been of 
the Turkish-bath variety, here it 
was dry and fire-like. At six 
o’clock a truck took a desiccated 
and much-weakened examiner 
to an hotel in the town. Jack 
Sheehan met me in our room. 
‘Pity you couldn’t have been 
here half an hour ago,” he said. 
“You missed seeing a really 
good fight.”’ 

Darkness came, but the heat 
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persisted. There was no breeze ; 
indeed, there seemed no air; 
only an atmosphere of cotton- 
wool, wrapping us closely. 

As the plane for Adelaide was 
to leave at two a.m. I arranged 
to be called at one o’clock. I 
went to bed as soon as it was 
dark; but no sooner had I 
stretched under a damp towel 
than a voice, hideously ampli- 
fied, erupted somewhere nearby. 
I realised then that the hotel 
was opposite an open-air cinema 
and that this bedlam would 
continue for three hours. It 
proved a worse programme than 
I had feared. Donald Duck, as 
a character, is entertaining ; 
but Donald Duck as a voice 
alone is execrable. Worse was 
to follow. For thousands of 
feet of celluloid, F.B.I. men 
pursued gangsters, and _ the 
mountains were bombarded with 
nasal shouts of, ‘Geddam up!’ 
At eleven o’clock this feature 
ended with volleys of shots and 
a resounding epilogue on Liberty. 
Then Alice Springs was left to 
its heat. 

I had not slept when I was 
called, and rushed to the aero- 
drome. Between seat No. 15 
and the DC3’s toilet compart- 
ment the rest of the night 


somehow passed. By ten a.m. 


we were in Adelaide. There was 
@® spare seat on an afternoon 
‘Skymaster’ to Melbourne 
which I accepted gratefully. 
Once aboard’ the Melbourne- 
bound plane I began to doze, 
only being fully wakened when 
the hostess came to me twenty 
minutes from our destination. 
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are approaching Bal- 
larat and will be doing an 
instrument descent into Mel- 
bourne. The captain wants to 
know if you would like to go 
to the cockpit.” 

I opened the forward door 
and saw the captain and first 
officer silhouetted against billow- 
ing cloud. I was handed head- 
phones and settled into the 
‘ jump ’ seat. | 

‘* Melbourne Control, this is 
Able Nan Baker, Ballarat two 
four at six thousand in cloud.”’ 

It was just twenty - four 
minutes past four. 
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“Able Nan Baker, this is 


Melbourne Control, descend to 


four thousand, QNH 1006 milli- 
bars, call tower at Z marker.”’ 

And so the patter that had 
long been part of my life began. 

“Cloud seven-eighths, five- 
hundred feet, visibility one mile, 
continuous light rain.” 

Wet suburban roof-tops ap- 
peared through broken cloud 
directly below us, then the 
beckoning lines of high intensity 
approach-lights. 

Bloody Melbourne !’’. mut- 
tered the captain. 

Wonderful!’ I said aloud. 


| 
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BACKGROUND TO SHOP-KEEPING. 


BY Bi 


_ 10th February 1954. One of 
my friends who had read ‘ Shop- 
keeping for Beginners’! wrote 


and asked me how on earth I, 


of all people, managed to stand 
this existence. I passed the 


inquiry to my wife. She laughed, 
and said, ‘‘It is because you 
are not here half the time.” 

‘* Explain,” I demanded. 

“Oh, yes, I know you are 
spending more time in the shop 
than I am now,” she replied. 
‘But half the time you are 
leagues away. You come out of 
your castle when the bell at the 
postern-gate rings, you attend 
quite nicely to the caller, then 


he or she goes away and the 


gate shuts with a clang and five 
minutes later you could not tell 
me who it was or what it was you 
served — man, woman, child, 
traveller, or whom. They only 
do their business with you. 
When I am there they stay to 
talk.” 

I was not aware of living in 
two worlds during the working 
days of the week, but now that 
my attention has been called I 
say, ** Yes, it’s true; and why 
not?’ When we first came 
here we followed the shop custom 
and opened on Sunday mornings. 
My conscience gave me no peace, 
and after Christmas I decided 
to keep closed on that day. A 
good Christian will not be sur- 
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prised to hear that the deed has 
not lost us any business worth 
talking about, and there has 
followed a lightening and a 
peacefulness of spirit which 
make the Sabbath Day seem 
something like it used to be when 
we were children. All I can 


remember of those days is that 


it always seemed to be either 
warm and sunny, or deliciously 
frosty ; that the little country 
church had a mixture of delight- 
ful smells; that we seemed, 
after the parson, to be the most 
important people in the church ; 
and that if we were good all 
day, the servants would take us 
with them to evening service. 
This was a great treat, because 
flickering oil-lamps only half 
lit the church, casting fantastic 
and rather awe - inspiring — 
shadows, and the Magnificat 
and the Nunc Dimittis were 
nicer and more cosy than the 
Te Deum. It is amusing to 
think that my father’s income 
in those days was very little 
more than mine is today: yet 
he employed two indoor servants 
and a groom-gardener. I believe 
the housemaid’s wages were £8 
@ year, and cook and groom 


@ach had £12. 


Now, on Sunday, I get up 
and cook the breakfast. This 
is my solitary Sunday contribu- 
tion to the domestic ménage. 


1 ‘Maga,’ February 1954. 
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After a glance at the newspaper 
I wander away in the direction 
of church. Let it not be for- 
gotten that this district is a 
hundred per cent working-class, 
and not very far removed from 
slum. Factory chimneys are to 
be seen in every direction, the 
street we live in is usually both 
dirty and untidy, and the resi- 
dents match the scene. Yet I 
have only to walk a hundred 
yards, and turn a corner, and 
walk two hundred yards, to be 
within the grounds of Arden 
Hall. This splendid Jacobean 
mansion, now the property of 
the Corporation of» Indusville, 


is surrounded by the remains 


of a thousand-acre park. Prob- 
ably every great English city 
could point to something similar 
which has been encroached upon 
and washed over by the tides 
of time, but Arden seems 
peculiar in that it is almost 
always empty and _ deserted. 
This enables me, as soon as I 
am within the gates, to become 
in imagination Sir Gervase 
Arden, the gentleman who 
occupied thirteen years over the 
building of this house and the 
laying out of the park and 
gardens. Built on the crest of 
a low hill, the house stretches 
two great arms to the east, 
while the uninterrupted west 
front overlooks formal gardens 
set out on a descending slope. 
Every Sunday morning I stroll 
round, casting an appraising eye 
everywhere. I note with amuse- 
ment that the head gardener 
still perseveres in a vain attempt 
to grow roses satisfactorily (the 
soil is too acid), and I observe 
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with approval the progress made 
by the stonemasons on renova- 
tion work on the north front. 
Then I stroll down the path to 
the south-east lodge, cross a 
public road, and enter the church 
whose tall steeple is drumming 
with the last fandango of the 
bellringer’s joyfulness. 

This is indeed a noble church, 
with one of the loveliest chancels 
I know. The church is in the 
English county tradition—that 
is to say, it belongs to ‘ Parson, 
Squire, and Tenantry’ rather 
than to monks or ecclesiastical 
authorities. Most of the light 
within comes from the magnifi- 
cent east window, which ascends 
to the roof in a _ network 
tracery of delicate arches. The 
shafts of light run down as 
though delightedly, and settle 
on banners, marble pavement, 
and the composed features of 
Sir Gervase and his lady, whose 
effigies, in marble, lie in the 
heart of the church they did so 
much to sustain and adorn. 
There is no screen, so the nave 
grows imperceptibly out of the 
chancel, and the rounded pillars, 
with rounded window-supports, 
carry the roof at a height that 
suggests friendliness rather than 
stateliness. 

When the service is over I 
retrace my steps, regarding the 
great rectangular front of the 
house and recalling the siege 
during the Civil War, when the 
fight was sustained until the 
Parliamentary Forces brought 
cannon as far as the archway 
leading to the great staircase. 
The marks made by the cannon- 
balls can still be seen. No 
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token defence here! It is on 
record that Sir Gervase asked 
the governor of Castle 
for forty musketeers to help 
him defend Arden, and I expect 
he got them, for the house was 
held for three days against 
strong forces. When the end 
came the attackers were generous 
in their terms. The house was 
not sacked, and Sir Gervase 
went off to prison, and was 
released after payment of a heavy 
fine. All things considered, he 
was well out of it. 

I enter by the front door and 
usually find the place deserted 
except for a custodian. I follow 
him into his little sanctum, and 
he very soon puts a cup of coffee 
in front of me. This coffee is 
of my provision, and has been 
the means of converting two 
of the three regular custodians 
from tea - drinking to coffee- 
drinking. My variety is pre- 
ground, and sold in tins. Each 
cup can be made exactly the 
same, and is instantly ready for 
drinking. I have received con- 
gratulations on the excellence of 


my coffee from a Frenchman and — 


from an American. Some credits 
are very easily earned. 
After a chat with either 


_ Harry or Dick, I make my way 


across the hall and through the 


great arch into what was once 


the smaller dining-room. This 
room and the smaller ante-room 
which lies beyond, contain 
many pictures of the local scene 
as it was between about 
1800 and 1830. The Hall within 
and without: the church and 


its immediate surroundings : 


gentlemen in top hats, long 
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coats, and white trousers : ladies 
in crinolines and wavy, broad- 
brimmed hats: great oak and 
beech trees in the park, and 
underneath, deer grazing, or 
standing at gaze while their eyes 
follow the movements of some 
intruder. Each Sunday I survey 
these pictures afresh. Gone are 
the days of Oavalier and Round- 
head, and as I stroll to the 
window and look out over the 
gardens I am that last Baronet 
of the name whom this house 
knew as master. There or there- 
abouts my little game of make- 
believe ends. With a nod to the 
quiet, dreaming walls I take my 
leave, and within five minutes 
I am pushing open the door of 
the Victoria Tavern where, if 
Tom Bridges is present, as he 
usually is, I am likely to be 
greeted with, “‘ Ah! Here comes 
t’? squire. Well, sir, be every- 
thing to rights this morning ? ”’ 
Tom is the third of the Hall’s 
custodians. 

Tom Bridges is not a native 
of Indusville. The shibboleth 
sign concerns the final ‘g,’ | 
which the natives sound hard. 
Tom has a certain condescension 
towards the natives, whom he 
appears to regard to some extent 
a8 barbarians. He loves to talk 
of Arden Hall and the days that 
have been. | 

‘* Built to last, it were,’”’ he 
says. ‘‘ Not for the like of 
Indusville folk. Pre-fabs and 
paper mash (he means papier- 
mfaché) are more in their line. 
The ’all is ’istory, and ’istory 


_ ain’t in their line neither. There’s 


all the records been kep’, you 
know. Two ’undred years ago 
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the ’ousekeeper ’ad three-pound- 
ten a week for ’er ex’s, an’ she 
fed forty. Two ’undred gallon 
o’ beer for three an’ eleven! I 
can tell you that an’ you'll 
believe it: if I told some on ’em, 
they’d call me a liar. It were in 
1848 that the park were cut 
up an’ sold for building, an’ 
o’ course the deer ’ad to go then. 
Maybe they deer didn’t like 
it much when old Sir Gervase 
enclosed ’em in @ park. They’d 
been ’ere in Shakespeare’s time. 
I ’ave ’eard that ’e got into 
trouble chasin’ deer around 
these parts. Shouldn’t wonder ; 
there’s Shakespeares all round 
‘ere yet you know—one o’ they 
persistent breeds — probably 
’elped Moses an’ ’is gang ter 
build t’ pyramids. T’ house stood 
three parts empty an’ neglected 
for ten years an’ then t’ Cor- 
poration took it over. They 
couldn’t bring theirsels to find 
all t’money t’ buy it but that 
didn’t prevent ’em from gettin’ 
t’Queen (he nodded in the 
direction of a portrait of Queen 
Victoria) t’ come an’ open it. 
When she found out arterwards 
that ’t wer’n’t properly paid for, 
she were proper annoyed. She 
set ’ersen down an’ wrote ’em a 
right sharp letter.’’ The speaker 
paused, and regarded the portrait 
ef Queen Victoria reflectively. 
Then he continued: ‘“ Aye: 
proper varminty letter ’t were : 
by all accounts, she were t’ one 
that could write ’em.”’ 


24th February 1954.—My wife, 
after a trial run, has resumed the 
-hursing eareer which she re- 
luctantly abandoned when we 
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married. She has been given 
the appointment of Sister-in- 
Charge by a big industrial firm 
whose premises are only ten 
minutes’ walk distant. Until 
we came into this district we 
had no idea how well and 
thoroughly these great Indusville 
firms look after the health and 
well-being of their employees. 
They all maintain well-equipped 
surgeries, each with a properly 
trained nurse in charge. No 
expense is spared over medical | 
supplies, and my wife tells me 
that she is given carte blanche to 
obtain anything she needs. 
Everything is catered for, from 


Migraine and debility to sickness 


and wounds. I wrote ‘ debility.’ 
Some of the employees are 
really past mark of mouth, and 
can only do a little work each 
day; but because they have 
been working for the firm for 
many years (thirty to forty 
years in some cases), they are 
kept on. These men and women 
are only in the National Health | 
scheme in so far as they make 
contributions, and would qualify 
for treatment under National 
Health auspices if anything 
happened to cause them to 
leave their present employers. 


I feel there must be many 


people like me to whom all this 
is news. | 

The story of my wife’s daily 
adventures is sometimes amusing. 
Her last appointment, nearly 
twenty years ago, was at Osborne 
House, Isle of Wight, where the 
Sisters were hand-picked, in- 
spected occasionally by Royalty, 
and encouraged to consider them- 
selves as ranking somewhere 
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between the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons. She is 
small and unobtrusive in appear- 
ance, but her personality is 
comparable to that of, say, 
Dame Margaret Murray. As far 
as I can gather, she is already 
the Queen Bee in the establish- 
ment of Messrs Blank & Co. 
Recently she asked one of her 
patients for his number. ‘ I’m 
afraid I hav’n’t one,’’ was the 
reply; ‘* You see, I’m Keith 
Blank.”’ 

** What did you say then?” 
I asked. 

‘Oh, I just said ‘ Very well, 
I'll put you down as ‘ Staff’? ”’ 
‘* And what did he say ? ”’ 

‘* He didn’t say anything: he 
seemed rather relieved.’’ 

So now I am in sole charge 
of the shop. We shall probably 
lose a certain amount of our 
custom, but I seem to be 
sufficiently well liked by the 
majority of our customers. Any 
condescension is on their part, 
not mine. 


15th March 1954 : A day in the 
life of a small shop-keeper who 
is also a grass-widower and the 
father of a family. 


7 AM. Put a kettle on the 
stove, tread on the cat, fill the 
frying-pan with sausages and 
congratulate myself that the 
children never seem to lose their 
relish for this type of food. | 

7.10 a.m. Attend to the fire, 
which has the convenient habit 
of never going out but which 
nevertheless requires certain 


morning ministrations—assisted 
(it thinks) by the cat. 
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7.15 A.M. Brew up, and drink 
® cup of tea. Unpack the 
covered goods in the shop— 
assisted (it thinks) by the cat. 

7.25 A.M. Having trodden on 
the cat the maximum permiss- 
ible number of times, decide to 
feed it. 

7.30 A.M. Oall the children. 

7.35 A.M. Oall them again, 
describing them offensively. 

. 7.40 A.M. Shave, &c. 

7.50 to 8.15 a.m. Concentrate 
on getting both children off 
to school—fed, medicined, in- 
spected, issued with travelling- 
money and sandwiches, and 
queried concerning books, sports 
kit, &c. 

8.20 am. Open the shop, 
which is promptly invaded by 
children in search of bundles of 
wood, the right time, milk, 
something for a penny, a shilling 
for the gas, aspro, threepenny 
packets of biscuits, &c. General 
pandemonium for _ thirty - five 
minutes. 

9 to 9.45 a.m. Comparative 
peace. Breakfast. Open letters 
and glance at the paper. The 
cat comes in, purring with 
satisfaction, and jumps up on 
his appointed chair (the only 
comfortable chair in the room). 
There he will sleep for about 
three hours. Enviable existence. 
Now that I am fulfilling a dual 
réle I cannot concentrate on 
my shop-keeping as described 
before. At first this worried me, 
but not for long. The lay-out of 
the premises lends itself to the 
new dispensation because by > 
leaving two doors open one 
has a view of the shop from 
the kitchen, with the general- 
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purpose room intervening. This 
room is well described as 
‘general purpose’: at the 
present moment it holds three 
ewt. of sugar, ten tins of biscuits, 
_ about £5 worth of packeted tea, 
and about another £10 worth of 
assorted groceries too precious 
or frail to stand the dampness of 
the cellar. The shop itself is 
full to bursting - point: the 
vagaries of our customers require 
that an ever-increasing range of 
goods shall be held. : 

9.45 to 12 noon. Between 
these times I probably walk too 
and fro not less than a hundred 
times, attending to customers, 
to wholesaler’s representatives, 
and to stranger travellers trying, 
usually in vain, to interest me 
in some new line. My customers 
do not like ‘ new lines’; they 
are Conservative to the back- 
bone in everything except the 
way they vote. In odd 
moments I have washed up 
after breakfast, prepared vege- 
tables, and attended to business 
correspondence. 

12 to 2 p.m. Beginning with 
a@ mad twenty minutes of 
children’s shopping and ending 
with an even madder ten minutes 
while they are on their ways to 
their various schools, this session 
belongs entirely to the shop. A 
sixpenny purchase is a notable 
event—most of the spending is 
done in pennies and half-pennies. 

2 to 3 p.m. In this hour the 
shop is supposed to be closed 
while I have luncheon. In point 
of fact, the baker usually arrives, 
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and I consider myself lucky on 
the day he is not followed by 
some other wholesaler delivering 
goods. The cat wakes up, re- 
quiring to be fed. I resist 
strongly, telling him with con- 
siderable vigour that two meals 
a day are his ration. He gives me 
a look which says as plainly as 
possible: ‘Oh, come off it; 
we’ve heard all that before.’ 
Then he goes on getting under 
my feet until finally, in despera- 
tion, I feed the brute. 
3to4pm. This hour belongs 
to the shop. Between attending 
to odd customers, I replenish 
stocks from the cellar and store- 
cupboards, weigh off a few half- 
pounds of butter, bacon, cooking- 
fat, and those horrible things like 
rice and lentils which, if you have 
to weigh in a hurry, make a 
habit of running all over the 
counter and the scales, cleanse 
the used ‘ice-lolly’ containers 
and refill them and put them into 
the refrigerator and generally 
prepare for action, which begins 
promptly at four o’clock with 
an inrush of children. Their 
arrival reminds me that the 
vegetables should now go on the 
stove for my own children’s 
evening meal, and I make one 
last dash into the kitchen, pre- 
ceded and foot-entangled by that 
d——d cat, which can never 
get it out of its head that a 
kitchenwards journey must mean 


food for itself. 


4 to 7.45 p.m.. The shop at its 
most interesting period. Men 
and women dropping in within 


' The comment of Tom Bridges is as follows: ‘‘ Well, you’ve got to give it to them 


—they was never Liberals.” 
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@ minute or two of the same time 
every evening, to tell me they 
feel tired, or that they are 
looking forward to a wash and 
something to eat, or that it has 
been a day of one mad rush and 
is it all worth it; or, later on, 
washed and fed and spruced up, 
buying cigarettes and sweets on 
their way to The Pictures. And 
children, always children, with 
their interminable pennies and 
their grubby faces and their 
incredibly dirty hands, smiling, 
blue-eyed and seraphic—causing 
one to wonder from whence 
they derive their beauty and 
charm. I am dimly aware that 
my wife has come. home, that 
the children have had their 
meal and their three-quarters 
of an hour of television, and are 
now settled down to their home- 
work: @ cup of tea arrives in 
the shop and stands neglected— 
to be drunk later when cold. 
By 7 P.M. I know that I am both 
tired and hungry. I am slower 
in service, and the working out of 
change takes longer. This is 
the hour when one is liable 
to forget to make book entries 
against credit customers. At 
7.30 P.M., if the shop is empty, 
I begin to put away things 
for the night. In spite of the 
cat, we still take rigorous pre- 
cautions against mice; for the 
premises are old and our neigh- 
bour on one side, a bacbelor, is 
the reverse of house-proud. The 
gas-meter inspector told me that 
the inside of that house is 
indescribable ; he says there is 
just room to walk from the door 
to the kitchen if you are careful, 
and the mice are as tame as 
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chickens. I dust the shop (man- 
style) and make all tidy before 
closing: experience has taught 
me that if I leave this until 
after I have had a rest and a 
meal, then it never gets done. 
The last act is to collect -the 
day’s takings from the till, and 
carry them into the room for 
counting and booking. 

I mentioned television. Like 
many conservative - minded 
people of my age, I was for a 
long time very ‘ anti-television.’ 
I have to thank the Queen’s 
Coronation for my conversion. I 
knew that this was going to be 
one of the great historic events 
of the modern English age and 
much as I wanted to see it for 
myself, I wanted the privilege — 
even more for my children. It 
was quite impossible for us to 
travel to London, so I hired a 
television set. Everyone now 
knows what television did for 
the Coronation and what the 
Coronation did for television. 
The hire-agreement became a 
hire - purchase agreement, and 
within a fortnight my conversion 
was complete; the more so, I 
must admit, because of the 
peculiar circumstances of my 
present hermit-like existence. 
Nevertheless, I consider that 
those responsible for the tele- 
vision programmes have done a 
far better job for all of us than 
their confréres who have been 
and are responsible for the 


ordinary broadcast programmes. 


The good taste and decent 
standards which one meets with 
in television (State-sponsored 
variety) are delightful: I can 


only recall one television session 
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which I terminated abruptly— 
surprised and disgusted. It is 
most gratifying, because _in- 
quiries have revealed that 
television is more popular among 
the lower-income groups. No 
one knows yet what television 
may be doing for what used to 
be called ‘the working classes,’ 
but I can vouch for what it is 
doing in one working - class 
district in Indusville—it is giving 
them a taste for something 
worth-while, and widening and 
deepening their knowledge, and 
educating their taste at a rate 
which is almost unbelievable. I 
have always maintained that 
there is very little wrong with 
the taste of the common people. 


I have quarrelled, in and out of 


print, with those who cater for 
the amusement of the common 
people, because of their tendency 
to ‘play down’ to what they 
fondly believe is mass public 
taste. I shall never forget seeing 
dozens of servicemen walk out 
of a disgusting Ensa-sponsored 
piece of so-called entertainment 
in Antwerp in 1944, and I shall 
never forget seeing our men 
queue up outside the opera house 
in the same city to see and hear 
operas in French and Flemish. 
It is and always has been 
amazing to me that any educated 
person should feel that there is 
a big enough section of vulgar- 
minded people to be worth 
catering for. The caterers hear 
the odd guffaw, and some 
tittering; what they do not 
hear, what they are not aware 
of, is the angry revulsion of 
feeling in the minds of the great 
majority of any audience. — 
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22nd March 1954.—A car of 
enormous length drew up outside 
and a man of a size to match 
got out, slowly and carefully 
because of an old wound. How 
did I know the reason? Because 
I knew the man. He came 
into the shop and extended his 
“They said I should find you 
here and I didn’t believe them. 
By Gad, it’s good to see you 
again, old boy. Dash it, you look 
more like Bernard than ever.” 
The tall man with the limp is a 
retired Lieutenant-General, so a 
reader may perhaps guess who 
is the ‘ Bernard’ that I am 
said to resemble. After a few 
sentences had been exchanged, 
came in and I 
suggested that my visitor should 
remove himself to the room. 

“ No,” he said, perching him- 
self on two crates of soft drinks. 
“I’m going to stay here and see 
how you do it.’’ While I was 
busy he wandered round behind 
me. My busy-ness continued 
for about another five minutes. 
When I looked round, I found 
that Peter had taken one of 
the small glasses in which I 
dispense penny Pop, and helped 
himself to something called 


‘‘Is it any good?” he asked. 
‘It appears to be the only 
thing worth drinking that you’ve 
got in the shop.” 

don’t know,’ I replied 
cautiously. ‘‘ I’ve never tried 
it. Judging from the price 
at which I sell it, there should 
be something good in it.” 

‘It’s warming, anyway,” he 
pronounced. ‘Try some.” I 
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found a glass and helped myself. 
Not bad by any means. Between 
us, within the next ten minutes, 
we drank about five bob’s worth. 

Peter and I were subalterns 
together. Together we fluttered 
a good many dovecotes. Then, 
while he pursued a normal path 
for a soldier with a brilliant 
brain and a capacity for infinite 
patience, I resigned my infantry 
commission in favour of a short- 
service commission in the Royal 
Air Force, and so fell between 
two stools. Time went on, and 
in the year 1939, in spite of 
serious past differences between 
myself and Air Ministry 
authorities, I was offered an 
attractive Air Force appoint- 
ment. Then War Office stepped 
in, reminded me of my Reserve 
obligation, and took me for a 
soldier again, despite (or was it 
because of ?) the attempts of two 
very highly placed persons to 
make them see sense. England 
is not a democracy with a 
parliamentary form of govern- 
ment for nothing. Influence! 
Pshaw. It can achieve something 
under. a@ king or an oligarchy, 
but it is a broken reed under a 
parliament. In France, as a 
captain, I met Peter, then a 
colonel, and within a few weeks 
chance offered us such an oppor- 
tunity for high and interesting 
adventure as either Anthony 
Hope or John Buchan could 
have wished for. I do not 
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think the full story will be told 
in the lifetime of either of us, 
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but a very guarded account, 
with all the personal detail 
abstracted, and the end left 
en Vair, appeared in ‘ Maga’ 
in March 1945. The tragic 
abortiveness in which that 
adventure ended left its mark on 
me, and I carried on for the rest 
of the war rather like an auto- 
maton; but Peter went on to 
distinguish himself greatly in a 
certain sphere. Then the High 
Gods of Chance chuckled, and 
tripped him up. He recovered 
to some extent, but when you 
reach a certain rank you cannot 
afford to make one stumble. So 
I, who never got properly 
started, and he, who went 
so far along the dazzling road, 
came together again, philosophi- 
cally, even cheerfully resigned. 
It is not a bad thing to be. 

‘** But what on earth made you 
come here of all places?” 
demanded Peter. ‘‘ It isn’t even 
as though there was money in 
it. What do you make? about 
ten pound a week ? ”’ 

Rather less.”’ 

Then why ? ”’ 

‘* Because I had come to 
anchor in this vicinity and 
because of the children’s 
schools.” 

No.”’ 

It was my turn now to say 
‘* Why, then?” Peter gave me 
a long thoughtful look. Then 
he said : 

‘* This, at least, is a story 
that can be told. Perhaps that 
is why.” 
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RYPHEIM—MY NORWEGIAN HYTTE. 


BY ERIC GRIMLEY. 


It was during the liberation 
of Norway in 1945 that I learned 
that a hytte is a hut, cabin or 
cottage, and that to own one in 
the mountains or on the shore 
of a fjord, a lake, or a river is 
the dream of most of those 
Norwegians whose working lives 
are spent in towns. 

My own earliest experience 
of a hytte was at midsummer, 
when the Norwegians were still 
under the spell of the first 
enchantment of their new-found 
freedom. I was invited by a 
lovely, fair - haired Norwegian 
girl to visit her father’s week- 
end hytte on the shore of 
Trondheimsfjord. She gave me 
detailed instructions how to 
get there by train early on 
the Saturday afternoon, and 
promised to meet me at the 
little halt which was marked 
by @ sign-board but not by any 
sort of platform. 

The railway runs close to the 
fjord, and the journey lasted a 
bare half-hour. There was no 
one waiting for me when I 
jumped down from the train, 
but a few moments later an 
enchanting vision, all golden- 
brown arms and legs and mid- 
riff, with a few bits of flimsy 
material barely concealing what 
was not revealed, arrived from 
nowhere and greeted me breath- 
lessly and without pretence. The 
girl had forgotten all about her 
invitation until she had heard 


the train while she was sun- 


bathing. 

The hytte, built of pine-logs, 
stood almost on the edge of the 
fjord, in whose ice-cold shallows 
I presently fought for breath 
while the shapely young goddess 
swam easily to a distant rock, | 


-ealling gaily but vainly to me 


to ‘ Come on.’ 

The rest of the day was a _ 
delicious blending of pleasure 
and torment. We ate an enor- 
mous meal of cold salmon, after 
which, while her parents re- 
mained in the hytte, we lay on 
a rock under the burning sun ; 
I in a fever caused by the > 
proximity of such youthful 
loveliness, she relaxed and 
serene. Later we supped off 
coffee and smérbréd, and at 
last I caught the ten o’clock 


train back to Trondheim, and 


envied the golden-skinned youths 
and maidens who were still 
swimming or sun-bathing at 
every rocky bay we passed. 

I went to bed that night 
wishing that I, too, could own 
a Norwegian hytte. 

Soon I was to have experience 
of other types of hytte; for I 
became friends with Gunnar 
Hofstad, to whom the capitula- 
tion of Germany had meant 
deliverance from a concentration 
camp, and for whom nothing 
that he could do for a member 
of the Allied Liberating Force 
was too much trouble. 
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Gunnar, at that time aged 
fifty-seven, is a Peer Gynt of a 
man, given to cheerful boasting 
but seldom failing to fulfil his 
boasts. He is big of stature, 
broad of countenance, and looks 
benevolently at the world 
through steel-rimmed spectacles 
perched on a beak of @ nose. 
If there is work to be done, 
Gunnar is the first on the spot 
with the necessary tools; if a 
dog points a covey on the 
mountains, he will be the nearest 


when the .birds take wing; 


if fishing be the order of the day, 
he will be the earliest on the 
water; if songs are to be sung 
in the evening, his is the loudest 
voice; and if tales are to be 
told over a drink or two, he will 
tell the tallest. 

It was Gunnar who took me 
for a week-end to a friend’s 
hytte by a lovely inland lake. 
There we fished the whole night 
through, not in the lake because 
the sun was too bright, but in 
the wooded stream which drains 
it into the fjord. At midnight 
our host’s attractive young 
daughters, looking like wood- 
nymphs in their sun-bathing 
attire, prepared coffee and eggs 
for us on the bank. It must have 
been six o’clock in the morning 
when we rat to our beds, 
having basketed. as many fat 
trout as the heart of fisherman 
could wish. 

I was a frequent guest in a 
riverside hytte belonging to 
another friend of Gunnar’s. It 
is @ one-roomed hytte, cosily 
furnished, standing in a copse 
where, in June, lilies of the 
valley flower in profusion. Below 
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it, Trondheim’s River Nid flows 
through a winding, wooded 
valley, and holds many good 
trout, but no salmon because 
a prodigious waterfall a mile 
or two down-stream bars their 


passage. 
Below this waterfall, not by 


the pool forming the foaming 


basin where salmon and sea- 
trout spawn undismayed by the 
stupendous roar of waters, but 
several pools lower down, yet 
another friend of Gunnar’s has 
a hytte close to the bouldered | 
bank. Here, too, I have fished 
far into the night, and sub- 
sequently enjoyed the hospitality 
of the hytte’s timbered walls, 
with hot coffee, smérbréd, and 
schnapps thrown in for good 
measure. 

Once, in an arm of Oslofjord, 
while little white-winged yachts 
swooped around us, I was taken 
in a motor-launch past one 
rocky cove after another, and | 
gazed with envy at the hytte, 
with attendant boat - house, 
which nestled snugly in each. 

Thus when September came 
and Gunnar invited me and 
Puggy Wyatt, the brigade major, 
to spend a few days at his hytte 
in the mountains for the opening 
of the grouse - shooting season 
—his first since the German 
invasion—I had a good idea of 
what to expect. 

Gunner’s hytte lies on the 
shore of « remote lake called 
Hestdalsvannet, or Horse Valley 
Water. To reach it one must 
be ferried across Trondheims- 
fjord and then, heavily laden 
with a bulging rucksack, scale a 
steep mountain wall by means of 
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a dry water-course. The final 
stage is @ long tramp over 
a trackless mountain plateau 
which is criss - crossed with 
ravines and flawed with frequent 
patches of bog. 

The hytte itself is built of 
stout planks, painted dull red. 
It consists of two bunk-lined 
rooms, one of which is the 
kitchen. During the war it 
had been used by quislings, and 
it needed a lot of cleansing. For 
this reason Gunnar insisted that 
Puggy and I should sleep at 
a seter not far away, while he 
and his five Norwegian guests 
occupied six of the hytte’s eight 
bunks and made all shipshape 
for future occasions. 

A seter is & grassy oasis in the 
mountain wilderness to which 
a farmer sends his cattle and 
goats to graze in the summer 
months. With them he sends 
one or more of his unmarried 
daughters to tend them and 
make cheese and butter, so a 
timber-built shack forms part 
of the seter, and is known by 
that name. 

Our seter was quite spacious. 
Puggy and I slept in one room, 
while Annethe, our pretty, 
eighteen-year-old hostess, and 


her two younger sisters slept in 


the big kitchen. Annethe pro- 
vided delicious breakfasts and 
suppers for us, and each night 
before we went to bed she 
played the guitar and sang to 
us all in a low, sweet voice. 

Our shooting - days were 
strenuous. We had two dogs 
to find birds for us. One was 
a lovely English setter named 
Beauty. After a shaky start she 
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soon began to recollect and put 
into practice her pre-war train- 
ing. The other was a twelve- 
month-old German short-haired 
pointer named Petter. The only 
time he was let off the lead he 
raced madly over the mountains, 
putting up covey after covey of 
white-winged grouse. In answer 
to his companions’ shouts of 
angry protest, Gunnar shook his 
head gently. 

“It is a good thing for a 
young dog to do some scandals,”’ 
he said mildly. 

Those were memorable days. : 
The weather was perfect. We 
worked hard all day for the 
reward of a few birds. We 
enjoyed prodigious meals of 
Gunnar’s excellent cooking. In 
the late evening, fortified by 
several doses of ‘The Doctor’ 
which is a Norwegian name for 
sweet black coffee laced with 
pure alcohol, Puggy and I would 
make our hazardous way in the 
gloaming back to Annethe’s 
welcoming light beyond the far 
end of the lake. Finally, we 
would sleep in perfect relaxation 
after a light supper, a drink or 
two, and Annethe’s nightly 
repertory of Norwegian, German 
and English songs to the accom- 
paniment of her guitar. 

It was but a brief adventure, 
just one of those happy experi- 
ences which can be lived over 
and over again within the 
tressury of the memory. 
too quickly it came to an end, 
and I felt like a boy returning 
to school as the little ferry- 
steamer steered towards Trond- 
heim’s winking neeklace of lights 
on the southern shore of the 
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darkening water of Trondheims- 
fjord. 
I could, of course, have cut 
the annual dinner of the Trond- 
heim Rotary Club, and remained 
with Gunnar and his friends in 
the mountains, but it never 
pays to kick against the pricks. 
Had I done so on this occasion 
my dream of owning a Norwegian 
hytte might never have been 
fulfilled. 

At the dinner, which was 
excellent, my attention was 
divided between a charming 
_ Norwegian girl on one side of 
me and a distinguished-looking 
Norwegian gentleman of vener- 
able years on the other. The 
meal was well advanced before 
I turned from the girl to try to 
retrieve my reputation for 
ordinary courtesy. 

Almost at once I was involved 
in @ discussion about books, and 
I learned very quickly that my 
companion knew far more about 
English literature than I did. 
Soon he was deploring the 
literary starvation which Norway 
had suffered throughout the 
long German occupation, and 
lamenting that, even now, it 
was impossible to get books in 
the English language. 

“TI am a publisher,” he ex- 
plained. ‘* My patrons clamour 
for English books, and I cannot 
satisfy them.” 

It must have been a slight 
surfeit of good wine that made 
me answer as I did. 

‘“‘ I will write a book for you, 


sir,” I said. 
“Oh!” he exclaimed de- 
lightedly. You are writer! 


That is good. You must forgive 
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me that I did not know it by 
your name, but we have been 
out of touch with English 
literature. You must tell me 
about your books.”’ 

This should have been my 
cue to laugh the matter off ; 
but I hesitated and was lost. 

** Just a few short stories and 
articles,’ I said aijirily, but 
omitted to mention that none 
of them had been accepted. 

Before my neighbour could 
reply, the chairman hammered 
on the table, and a spate of 
speeches and skaals followed. 
There was no opportunity to 
resume the subject. I would 
have forgotten it entirely but 
for a chance encounter in the 
street next morning. Then, 
after the usual greetings, my 
publisher friend reminded me of 
my promise, begged me to let 
him have the typescript as 
soon a8 possible, raised his hat, 
and passed on before I could 
collect my wits. y | 

So I wrote a book for him. 

I had left Norway and was in 
Germany before it was published, 
and before I knew that I was to 
have several thousand Norwegian 
kroner at my disposal. I had, 
indeed, almost forgotten my 
dream when an air-mail letter 
from Gunnar reached me in a 
German town near the Dutch 
frontier. | 

This letter told me of a hytte 
in the mountains, not very far 


_ from his, which could pe mine if I 


agreed to pay the very moderate 
price asked. Rypheim, Home of 
Grouse, was its name, he wrote. 
It stood on a spur above a 
small trout lake, with a boat- 
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house and two boats. It was 
fully furnished and equipped, 
and for three pounds a year the 
shooting rights over about ten 
thousand acres of mountain 
would also be mine. My boun- 
dary, in fact, would march with 
his 


My reply was brief. Buy, I 
cabled. 

Thus, in the autumn of 1946, 
I realised my dream and became 
the owner of a Norwegian hytte. 
It was all that I desired. Built 
of spruce-logs that had been 
sawn in half length-wise, it 
had two comfortably furnished 
rooms and a well - equipped 
kitchen. There was an outhouse 
containing guest-room, junk- 
store and earth closet. There 
was a well-stocked wood-shed. 
On the shore of the little lake 
some fifty feet below stood a 
boat-house, or boat-nest as the 
Norwegians call it, with two 
boats. The nearest habitation 
was the farm where the rough 
mountain-road from the ferry- 
stage of Vanwik ends. All about 
it was the silence of desolate 
mountain slopes, which in the 
main were russet-coloured ; but 
the dark green of belts of spruce 
showed here and there on distant 
ridges or lining remoter valleys. 

On the far side of the small 
lake towers an eminence called 
Wagreheiea, The Height of the 
Wolves. It is a great many 
years since it fully justified its 
name, but now and again a wolf 
puts in an appearance and scares 
the farmers, who, in any case, 
still suffer occasional losses of 
sheep and goats from lynxes 
and wolverines. 
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I spent many a _ happy 
leave at Rypheim with my 
Norwegian friends as guests. 
Under Gunnar’s leadership they 
always took over the running of 
the establishment. I often tried 
to keep pace with them and to 
notice when wood needed chop- 
ping or water required fetching 
from the spring, but they always 
got there first. It was the same 
with washing-up or with peeling 
potatoes. As for plucking grouse, 
Gunnar laughed at me. He 
would make a nick somewhere 
in the neck and then, in a 
trice, remove skin and feathers 
in one smooth motion. 

There were not very many 
coveys of grouse on my ten 
thousand acres of shooting, 
but there were enough to make 
it worth while to walk up 
behind dogs, and there were 
also blackgame and capercailzie. 
I never actually saw an elk, 
but Gunnar would often point 
out enormous slot - marks in 
boggy ground not long after an 
elk had passed that way. 

From 1946 to 1950 Rypheim 
was my playground. In 1951 
it became my refuge. I was a 
sort of fugitive from justice at 
the time. My job in Germany 


had finished a few weeks too _ 


soon. If I had returned to 
England before those few weeks 
had expired I should have to 
pay @ large sum for re-importing 
my exported car. If I had 
stayed in foreign hotels it would 
have cost me as much or more. 
Three weeks at Rypheim was — 
the obvious solution to the 
problem, although I knew that 
my Norwegian friends could not 
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join me, and that I would 
have to endure three weeks of 
solitude. . 

Not the least pleasant part of 
the adventure was the motor 
drive. It lasted several days, 
and for the final stage I drove 
along the southern shore of 
lovely Trondheimsfjord to the 
river bridge at its eastern end, 
and then as far again in the 
opposite direction on its northern 
side. At last, a triumph for any 
ear, I coaxed it up the steep, 
boulder-strewn track to the farm 
and stowed it in the upper 
storey of a spacious barn where 
it was to await my return from 
Rypheim. 

In Trondheim a Gordon setter 


named Bonn had been thrust 


upon me by a kind friend who 
feared that I might feel lonely 
in the mountains by myself. 
Together Bonn and I tramped 
over the three mountainous miles 


separating KRypheim and_ the. 


farm, arriving before dark on 
that evening in late September. 
With some difficulty I un- 
battened the door and windows. 
Inside there was only emptiness 
and silence. Outside there was 
a bigger emptiness and @ vaster 
silence. I was indeed glad of 
Bonn’s company. 

But Bonn could not hew 
wood or draw water from the 
spring. By the time I had 
performed these tasks, coaxed 
a fire to burn in the kitchen 
stove, and lighted a lamp, the 
farmer arrived with my heavy 
baggage and stores. He had 
brought these up over a longer 
route by means of a horse 
and a low, wheeled contrivance 
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which, somehow, had traversed 
the bouldered slopes, the ravines 
and the swamps. | 

The farmer, a friendly soul, 
helped me to cook a meal of 
tinned ox-meat, which he then 
shared with me and Bonn. 
Afterwards I opened a bottle of 
Norwegian brandy and we drank 
@ skaal or two before he set out, 
undeterred by the gathering 
darkness, on his return journey 


to the farm. 


When he had gone I unpacked 
my typewriter and my painting 
materials. Three weeks of 
solitude lay before me, and I 
was determined to use them in 
developing my small talents in 
the field of literature and art. 


It was the scolding call of a 
cock grouse that awoke me next 
morning. The sun was already 
shining through the bedroom 
window, and I felt uncomfort- 
ably hot under the reindeer-skin 
which had been tickling me all 
night through my thin pyjamas. 
Throwing it aside, I jumped out 
of bed and went into the living- 
room where a glass-panelled door 
leading to a small verandah 
provided @ standing invitation 
to linger and look out, over the 
lake, already dimpled with the 
rings of rising trout, to the 
rugged crest of Wagreheiea, on 
whose slopes, I felt sure, coveys 
of grouse were jostling each 
other in the tangle of heather, 
coarse grass and junipers. When 
Bonn thrust his cold nose into 
my hand by way of good 
morning I felt that my cup of 
happiness was full—or would 
have been if someone had made 
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some tea to put into it. But 
there was no one to make tea— 
except me. I turned away 
reluctantly from watching the 
shining surface of the lake and 
entered the kitchen. 

The stove was full of last 
night’s ashes; the wood-box 
was empty; and there was but 
an inch of watery sediment in 
the bucket. 

It is no light task to saw 
three-foot lengths of spruce-log 
into pieces small enough for 
chopping up into firewood suit- 
able for a small stove. By the 
time I had done this and 
fetched water from the spring 
the sun was riding high—and 
was warm. Lighting the stove 
and keeping it alight long enough 
to boil a kettle and fry sausages 
brought home to me my ‘short- 
comings in practical matters. 
It must have been almost noon 
before I sat down to breakfast 
under Bonn’s watchful eyes, the 
expression of which gradually 
changed from expectancy to 
reproach. 

Before I had finished eating 
I realised that my next task 
was to feed him. Tinned meat 
was too expensive, and potatoes 
by themselves would be in- 
adequate. Somehow, I decided, 
I must feed him off the country. 
The obvious solution seemed to 
be that he should find a grouse 
for me to shoot, but that mighs 
take all day, and even then I 
would have to pluck the bird. 
Then my glance fell on the 
lake, and I knew that the 
answer to my problem was fish. 

It was a herculean task to 
drag the smaller boat from the 
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boat-nest down to the water and 
launch it, single-handed, but I 
succeeded, and then enjoyed 
two swiftly - passing hours of 
enchantment. So gentle was the 
breeze that the boat drifted idly 
about the lake, allowing me 
plenty of time to drop a dry-fly 
over any trout that rose within 
range. And all the time, all 
about me, wherever I looked, 
was the eerie stillness of the 
ageless mountains. Even the 
comforting shape of Rypheim, 
whose white - edged windows 
peeped out from the sheltering 
silver birches, seemed as old as 
the landscape. | 

Back in the hytte, after 
cleaning the fish and peeling and 
cutting up potatoes, I had again 
to go through the messy business 
of laying and lighting the fire. 
Then, watching Bonn wolfing 
the savoury dish that I had 
prepared for him, I realised that 
Il too was hungry. The fire, of 
course, had gone out, so the 
process of relighting it had to 
be gone through all over again. 

Before I was prepared for my 
second night of solitude, it was 
upon me. I had accomplished 
nothing beyond hewing wood, 
drawing water, catching trout 
for the dog, and preparing and 
cooking food. I had not typed 
@ line or fingered a paint-brush. 
I was ashamed. Had Gunnar 
been in my place, he would have 
shot a few brace of grouse, 
caught a dozen trout, repaired a 
hole in the roof of the wood-shed, 
cooked and enjoyed delicious 
meals, started an oil-painting, 
and still have had time to type 
a thousand words or so. 


- 
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The eeriness of the place was 
still more palpable that 
second night. Perhaps it was 
the display of the aurora borealis 
as I stood looking out towards 
Wagreheiea that accentuated the 
sense of solitude; for it was 
as if searchlights from one of 
the nearer planets were playing 
over the lake and the silent, 
brooding wilderness beyond, 
seeking vainly for some sign of 
life. 

Indoors, in contrast to the 
vast silence of the night outside, 
I would hear little secret noises 
coming from whichever room I 
did not happen to be in. 


As the days passed, I became 
@ little more efficient at looking 
after myself and Bonn. Often 
I had a picture, a story, and 
cooking all going at the same 
time. It was always the meal 
that suffered; for the fire 
would be forgotten and go out 
while I was adding a paragraph 
to an unmarketable story or 
further detail to a painting 
already over - burdened with 
detail. 

Somehow there was no time 
for shooting, or perhaps I 
shirked it because of the possible 
pre - culinary consequences of 
success; but fishing was just 
as much a daily chore as hewing 
wood and drawing water, for 
trout were Bonn’s staple diet. 
Sometimes I would still be on 
_ the lake at sundown, and then 
JI would be glad of the company 
of a flock of fieldfares which 
arrived regularly from the south, 
flying high over the mountains, 
and then, after a little playful 
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circling, swooping down in in- 
dividual spirals to roost in a 
clump of spruces at one end of 
the lake, where they would 
gossip shrilly for a while before 
settling down for the night. 

It was during my last week 
that an act of forgetfulness 
nearly cost me my life. 

Too lazy to put some butter, 
which I had fetched from the 
farm, into the cellar under the 
kitchen floor, I had kept it in 
the bedroom away from the 
warmth of the westering sun. 
Next morning I propped open 
the trap-door of the cellar and 
then went to fetch the butter, 
but the sight of my latest 
effort at an oil-painting, which 
was leaning against the back of a 
chair, tempted me to put in a 
stroke or two with the brush. 
Then, forgetting the purpose of 
my visit, I went through the 
living-room into the kitchen 
and stepped straight down the 


- yawning hole. 


When I recovered conscious- 
ness I did not know where I 
was or what had happened, for 
I lay in darkness. My left leg 
was trapped under my body, 
and I was in pain. Most of my 
body seemed involved. Gradu- 
ally I remembered that I had 


_ fallen into the cellar, and the 


obvious inference was that the 
trap-door had fallen into place, 
imprisoning. me in darkness. 
It was, however, not a deep 
cellar, and I would be able to 
push up the trap-door provided 
that I could stand on two 
sound legs. But could I? If 
not, it might well be more than 
a week before the farmer came 
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up to see what had happened 
to me. | 

I was just trying to summon 
the resolution to roll on to my 
side and off my pinioned leg so 
that I could test whether or 


not it were broken when I heard. 


Bonn, from somewhere up above, 
give a hesitant ‘ woof,’ as though 
uncertain whether to bark. A 
moment later, his doubts 
obviously resolved, he raced 
outside barking frenziedly. 

‘* Help!” I cried, afraid that 
whoever or whatever had dis- 
turbed his equanimity might not 
come to the hytte. ‘ Help !— 
Help !—Help!” I continued to 
ery hysterically, until there came 
an answering shout. 

Presently I heard the sound 
of hob-nailed boots on the floor 
of the kitchen, and I shouted 


again. 

As the trap-door was lifted, 
letting in the blessed daylight, I 
heard Gunnar’s unmistakable 
voice, calm, appraising and 
reassuring. 

“T was afraid you would 
make some foolishness,” he said. 
“ That is why I take a trip today 
from my hytte to see how you 
do.”’ 

Soon he was beside me, 
tenderly feeling over my body. 
There were, after all, no bones 
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broken, but I could not stand 
without his aid, for my left 
knee was badly wrenched. 

Gunnar stayed with me for a 
week. Not only did he doctor 
me, but he shot grouse, caught 
trout for the three of us, did the 
cooking and all the other chores, 
and found time to set up an 
easel next to my chair on the 
verandah and to paint a very 
creditable picture of the lake 
and Wagreheiea beyond it. 

Finally he accompanied me 
down to the farm when it 
was time for me to return 
to England and my new job, 
secure in the feeling that my 
car had served its term of 
exile; then he set off across 
the mountains back to his own 
hytte at Hestdalsvannet. 


Rypheim has remained un- 
occupied since then. My holi- 
days are now short and the 
journey from England is ex- 
pensive. But it is still there in 
its clump of silver birches above 
the little trout-dimpled lake ; 
the northern lights still play 
at nightfall over the brooding — 
mountain landscape ; the white- 
winged grouse still scold in- 
truders; and my heart is still 
there. 

Some day I shall go back. 


* 
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TWO OF A KIND. 


BY JOHN WELMAN, 


NEVER since the breakage of a 
miniature spear-head had Sinclair 
allowed his treasures to be 
touched unless he was.there. | 

Be careful with that one,” 
he said, glancing over the top of 
his book at the Hausa boy seated 
on the floor; and Ali, anointing 
an old tooth-brush with liquid 
polish, contrived to convey an 
effect of diligent care. 

“That one,’’ a figurine of a 
Fulani girl pounding corn in a 
mortar, was part of a collection 
of native brasses it was Ali’s task 
as second house-boy to keep 
bright—almost a full-time job 
during the tarnishing period of 
the rains. She was, however, the 
last for treatment that Sunday 
morning, and presently, having 
given her several saliences a final 
rub with the shammy, he replaced 
her on @ shelf with a thankful 

h 


**T may go, zaki?” 
“Wait,” said Sinclair, who 
was peering out between the low- 


thatched eaves and the verandah . 


‘* Who is that under the 
tree ?”’ | 

pediar,’’ Ali said, smiling 
because he had not needed to 
draw his master’s attention to 
the man. 

‘Then send him away.”’ He 
picked up his book as a sign 
of dismissal. ‘‘ Tell him I do 
not want any marabou feathers, 
leather patchwork, faked moon- 
stones or whatever other rub- 
bish he has.”’ 

E 


Ali’s smile faded. 

He was silent, sulkily twid- 
dling his toes. Then—* This one 
is different,’”’ he urged, fearful of 
losing the commission the pedlar 
had promised him if a bargain 
were struck. ‘ In his bundle are 
many fine things of the kind you 
desire.”’ 

** How do you know ? ”’ 

Ali coughed to cover 4 
moment’s hesitation. ‘“ He is 
my uncle, zaki. Therefore I 
know.”’ 

‘Are you speaking the truth ?”’ 
Sinclair lowered his book and 
fixed his eyes on the boy’s, now 
so widely innocent that there 
might have been a thurible in- 
stead of a tin of SHINO in his 
hand. 

‘** It is true.” 

‘** You have not forgotten that 
abominable gardener you recom- 
mended, the one you said was 
your cousin but who turned out 
to be the man who empties the 
bucket at dawn ? ”’ 

‘* He is truly my uncle, zaki. 
And when you see what he brings 
you will be pleased.” 

‘* Very well, let him come.”’ 


That Theodore Loxley Sinclair, 
after fifteen years in a country 
where the lie direct is a social 
convention and witnesses are 
seldom embarrassed by being put 
on oath, should still insist upon 
natives speaking the truth is 
only credible in the light of his 


determined rectitude of mind. 
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How he came to be thus virtuous 
is no concern of this story, 
though one may mention that, 
after leaving Oxford, he had been 


@ master at a strictly religious 


private school—an unfitting 
preparation, some might say, for 
the life of a bush-whacking D.O. 

But it was not so. When he 
joined the service, Whitehall had 
begun already to over-ride the 
men on the spot—the hard- 
boiled administrators who, aim- 
ing at keeping in touch with the 
people, did not care how far they 
rode in the sun. Into the holes 
they left vacant, softer eggs were 
now being dropped or squeezed, 
and he was one. The demand 
was for statistical rather than 
practical information ; a report 
on dietetics impressed more than 
a riot suppressed at personal 
risk. Sinclair, though stationed 
in one of the remotest regions, 
was so embedded in fan-fluttered 
papers that he seldom had time 
to travel his realm. 


Besides, there was this hobby 


which occupied his leisure and, 
incidentally, most of the space in 
his wide verandah-room.  Al- 
though he had always collected 
with discrimination, the number 
of objects fashioned in ivory, 
wood, silver and brass had moun- 
ted until it looked less like a 
place to live in than a musevm 
of indigenous art. Al) the West 
Africas, from Senegal to the 
Congo, were represented, Syrian 
traders in Kano and Lagos being 
the principal source of supply. 
Pedlars, such as the one whose 
shadow now fell on the chick- 
curtained doorway, rarely had 
anything to interest him. He 


enjoyed bargaining, though. 
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Zaki.’ 

*“*Come in,’”’ Sinclair called ; 
and the tall, white-robed Hausa 
shuffled off his slippers, entered 
and sat down with his bundle at 
his side. As he spread wide his 
gown on the matting, an emana- 
tion of civet began to replace 
the smell of brass-polish in the 
room. — 

** Zaki,” he said again, and 
bowed so low that his moist fore- 
head picked up a patch of dust 
from the floor. 

Sinclair glanced at him sus- 
piciously. 

It is pleasing to be called a lion 
in Hausa, but that word of re- 
spect comes very near jaki, a 
donkey, when the speaker has a 
broken front tooth ; and nobody 
og repeatedly to be called an 


are What is your name ? ”’ 
“Hassan. Hassan Marua, zaki. 


One, Ali Marua, your servant, is 


a son of my brother,’’ he added, 
having been well prompted out- 
side. 

“ What have you brought ? ”’ 
Sinclair, tubby and pink-faced, 
sat forward in his chair. 

With the air of one who opens 
® jewel-crammed casket, Hassan 
unknotted the ears of his bundle 
and withdrew a string of amber 
beads which even at two yards’ 
range were evidently false. 

From Tambutu. Very fine.” 

Sinclair waved them away. 
** Why do you people say every- 
thing comes from Timbuctoo ? ”’ 
he asked irritably. 

Hassan grinned. ‘ Because 
white people like to think so, 
bature. Tambutu is far, there- 
fore strange.” 

We would say that its romantic 
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associations can be made to serve 
_ salesmanship, Sinclair thought. 

‘Well? What else have you 
there ?”’ 

The pedlar was not to be hur- 
ried. Every item of his wares— 
beads, brass bowls, ivory cigar- 
ette-holders, feathers, a roll of 
Kano cloth—had to be shown 
and rejected separately before he 
produced the last and the best. 

**T do not want it,” Sinclair 
said as soon as he saw it, for the 
rags it was wrapped in could not 
conceal its shape. Elephant 
tusks were a drug in his personal 
market, he explained. 

Hassan went on unwrapping, 
laid it bare and said: Behold!” 

Sinclair stared. ‘‘ Where did 
you get it?’ he asked at once. 

‘*Tambu... Fort Lamy, zakt. 
Very, very fine. ” 

Sinclair took it in his hands 
and, with fingers that tingled 
with appreciation, touched the 
delicate carvings that covered it 
from base to tip. Though it 
might have been bought in Fort 
Lamy, the French Congo was its 
provenance, he thought. He had 
an ivory ball from there with 
leopards in low relief, but both 
design and craftsmanship were 
poor compared with this. Weigh- 
ing it on his palm, he estimated 
that the materials alone—the 
ivory and those thickish gold 
bands—were worth five pounds. 

Four pounds,” he offered, 
turning it lovingly in his hands. 

It was the solid part of a young 
cow elephant’s tusk, socketed in 
@ square ebony plinth, and it had 
dried out without one unsightly 
crack while assuming the creamy 
tinge of age. Negro hunters, 


naked bowmen, their strung ar- 
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rows pointing upward, encircled 
its base between two broad bands 
of beaten gold. Above them, 


_ spiraling up to the tip, leapt a 


sequence of antelopes, the hind- 
most transfixed. The detail was 
so beautifully exact that even 
with his eyes shut . 

Zaki!” 

He opened them to meet Has- 
san’s look of mingled astonish- 
ment and dismay. 

‘* Four pounds ten, then.” 

think you are 
bature.”’ 

‘*T am not.”’ 

‘* But, zaki, who will provide 
for me? How shall I live if I 
sell for less than half what I 
paid ? ”’ 

Four fifteen.”’ 

Never.” 

“Well, how much do you 
ask 

‘‘ Nine pounds I paid for it. 
Nine pounds. Therefore it is 
yours for ten.”’ 

“* That is not true.”’ 

‘** It is the truth.” 

‘You would swear on the 
Quran that you paid nine ? ”’ 

Hassan, offended, tugged at 
his goatee beard. ‘ It is not our 
custom to do so in trade.” | 

Five pounds, then.” 

“Allah sustain me!”’ 
began to retie his bundle. 
right, I do not sell.” 

you wish.”’ 

“ Truly I do not sell, bature. I 
give. I give it to you for eight.”’ 

Finally, that is to say about 
half an hour later, Sinclair bought 
it for six. 


He’ 
“AN 


When Hassan had gone, Sin- 
clair looked round for a place to 
put it, and after some delibera- 
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tion decided on the mantelpiece, 
where a paired arrangement of 
ornaments needed some taller 
object in the centre to set it off. 
But no sooner had he put it there 
than he began to realise its limita- 
tion as a decorative piece. The 
new treasure, if not wholly a 
white elephant, was artistically 
its most intractable part. 

Consider a tusk, its leaning 
curvilinear shape, and how few 
similar things there are in nature 
—-@ thorn perhaps, a rhino’s horn 
and, of course, another tusk like 
it. Place it pointing to right or 
left, and it looks lopsided. Place 
it, a8 Sinclair did now, pointing 
out into the room, and it becomes 
in turn indicative, accusing, ridic- 
ulous. Reverse it, and it is 
patently phallic. 

Nor were the intermediate 
positions he tried any better. 
After fiddling about for half an 
hour, he laid it flat on its side and 
_ faced the fact that a single tusk 
can never be ornamental. Only 
with a pair, set point to point so 
as to enclose asymmetrical space, 
could one compose a balanced, 
artistic figure. 

Where, then, was the other ? 
As surely as elephants have two, 
it must be somewhere; and it 
crossed his mind that Hassan 
might all the time have had it 
in his bundle, and was playing 
for a higher price when selling 
it separately. But was he clever 
enough to know how much the 
second one would be needed ? 

Ali ! 99 

Zaki!” 

“This Hassan, this uncle, has 
he gone ¢ ”’ 

“A long time, zaki.”’ 

‘Then call him back. I sup- 
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pose you know where to find 
him ? ”’ 

Ali did. Hassan, with whom 
he had become very friendly 
after receiving his commission, 
was still in the compound; so 
that some delay, during which 
they drank tea, was politic before 
ushering him again into the D.O.’s 
presence. 

‘* Sit down, Hassan. You say 
you bought this tusk in Fort 
Lamy ? ”’ | 

It was possible. The eastern 
border of Sinclair’s domain mar- 
ched with the French frontier 
near Chad, and Fort Lamy was 
not far beyond it. 

“I bought it there, batwre— 
from a cafitin firancis.”’ | 

‘‘ This French captain’s name, 
you know it?” 

** Cafitin Ma-yo, zaki.”’ 

Capitaine Maillot, Sinclair sup- 
posed. ‘* Where is the other? ”’ 
he asked abruptly. ; 

‘* There was only one, and it 
was my fortune to buy it. The 
eafitin drinks much barassa and 
I think he needed the money.”’ 

‘* Is this the truth ? The other 
is not in your bundle ? ”’ 

‘It is true. I know of no 
other.”’ 

** There are always two. There 
must be another.”’ 

‘“*T think so, too, zaki. But 
Allah alone knows if the cafitin 
has it.”’ 

** Listen. I want you to go to 
Fert Lamy and, if he has, buy 
it.” 

‘That will cost money, zaki. 
Bringing it to you at such ex- 
pense, I could not ask less than 
ten pounds. Besides, the cafitin 
may have stopped drinking.”’ 

They haggled, Sinclair only 
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weakly. In his mind’s eye both 
tusks already reposed on the 
mantel. Nine pounds, or fifteen 
in all, was to be the price of 
paired chryselephantine perfec- 
tion. 

Hassan, doubting the success 
of his mission, then posed a ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Suppose it is there and he 
will not sell—would you wish 
me to take it, zaki? ”’ 

“Take it? You mean STEAL 
it!” 

‘* That way would be cheaper.”’ 

All that was virtuous and 
pedagogic in Sinclair surged to 
the surface. ‘‘ Let me hear no 
more of that,’’ he said sternly. 
** Do you think I would buy what 
had been come by dishonestly ? ”’ 

Not if you knew, bature.”’ 

Hassan, beginning to get the 
measure of this white man who 
bargained in Hausa so glibly, 
was now smiling broadly. 

‘*We have a saying that it 
is more profitable to stretch 
forth one’s hand than to reach 
into one’s pocket. Therefore I 
thought .. .” 

‘*That is enough. You know 
what I want you to do. Do it.” 

‘‘ Allah ya dede de rainka, zaki.”’ 


Six weeks had passed without 
news of Hassan returning, when 
Sinclair decided that a request 
for a report on the possibility of 
growing watercress in Lake Chad 
really would have to wait while 
he went out into the world of 
men. One last matterto attend to 
—an inquiry ex-London whether 
any towns in his area possessed 
municipal tramways—and, leav- 
ing Ali in charge of the house, he 
was away up the road in his box- 
- bodied car, taking with him the 
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head house-boy, a cook and pro- 
visions for a fortnight. 

All went according to plan. He 
visited some of the more access- 
ible chiefs, heard complaints and, 
as a judge of appeal, reviewed 
native court cases. Homeward 


_ bound, he spent the last day of 


his tour in a dilapidated rest- 
house at a town not far from the 
frontier. 

It was late afternoon. He had 
already interviewed the chief, 
and now, seated out of doors 
at a camp-table, was waiting 
patiently for the native judge 
and his scribe to come. From 
the rest-house, which was perched 
on @ knoll, the miles of dusty 
scrub, burnt over in patches, had 
the look of a mangy lion’s skin 
spread to dry. The sun, low 
enough to dazzle, blurred the 
two figures that presently ap- 
peared on the road leading up 
from the town, and not until they 
were close did he recognise Has- 
san, followed by a small boy bal- 
ancing on his head, not court 
books, but a bundle. 

** Zaki,” the tall Hausa said 
gravely. ‘‘ They said you were 
here. I have come.’’ 

‘They ’ might have been any- 
body, every move of the D.O. 
being known by all almost before 
it was made. 

‘* Welcome,”’ said Sinclair, try- 
ing to read success in that solemn, 
black face. ‘ Sit down.”’ 

Hassan sat. 

Well, what is the news ? ”’ 

‘*That I have brought it,” 
Hassan said almost casually, and 
removed his bundle from the 
small boy’s head. 

He took out the tusk and — 
handed it over with a bow, like 
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someone awarding a prize, and 
Sinclair, running his finger-tips 
over the polished ivory, again 
experienced the keenest delight. 

Like the other, it was flawless, 
the carvings every bit as good. 
He wished that he had the other 
with him—were the bounding 
antelopes exactly the same ? Not 
that it mattered if they weren’t ; 
the two would make an exquisite 
pair.. Nine pounds. He could 
well afford it, he thought, while 
rather regretting that there would 
be no bargaining this time. 

And it was then, as he rose to 
go and fetch the money, that he 
made a mistake. There was no 
point in the question; he had 
far better have said nothing at 
all. Never, never should he have 
asked Hassan how much he had 
had to pay. For Hassan, not 
replying at once, then decided to 
take a chance. 

He had stolen the tusk. That 
was @ fact, and one it were wiser 
to conceal. But all Hausas are 
gamblers, and he, percipient as 
well, was nearly certain how 
Sinclair would react. He smiled 
to himself. Was not sarkin gas- 
kiya, King of Truth, the bature’s 
nickname throughout the land ? 

‘“*T paid nothing. I did not 
buy it,’ he said, tucking the 
notes away under his gown. 

** You—you STOLE it ? ” Theft 
sounded more heinous than mur- 
der when Sinclair uttered the 
word. 

“T stole it, zaki,” Hassan 
repeated in pleasant tones ; and 
when Sinclair, making as if to 
fling the tusk from him, did not 
actually do so, he smiled again. 

The D.O.’s face was crimson 
with vexation. ‘‘ You are to 
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return it at once. You under- 
stand ? I should clap you in jail 
for this, you sinful man.”’ 

‘“* No, zaki. No, bature. You 
would not do that. I knew how 
greatly you needed it. I could 
not buy it, therefore I stole. But 
since you are displeased, I will 
take back my words and say that 
I did not steal.” 

‘* Which would be a lie. Be- 
sides, you fool, a paper ordering 
your arrest will come from the 
French.”’ He explained about 
extradition, but not very well. 

‘“*T do not think so, zaki. It 
was easy to take, and the owner 
may not know it is missing for 
some time.” 

Sinclair began to march about 
the compound, unaware of how 
tightly he grasped the tusk in his 
hand. As his desire to retain it 
grew, so did the likelihood of 
awkward inquiries being made 
recede ; Fort Lamy became in- 
finitely remote, the frontier as 
solidly impassable as a wall. And 
that Frenchman—what would a 
drunken fellow like that know 
about works of art? He con- 
tinued to tramp up and down, 
his eyes fixed on the ground. 

Mun 20, zaki.”’ 

He looked up. Hassan had 
gone. It was the court scribe, 
with the aged Al-kali flapping 
his sleeves in the background, 
who was there. 

‘* You are late,” he snapped. 
**T have waited an hour.”’ 

‘* We repent,’’ said the scribe, 
taken aback by the abruptness : 
of one who ordinarily was both 
patient and polite. The D.O. 
had a touch of indigestion, per- 
haps. He was relieved when 
Sinclair, sitting down, invited 
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the Al-kali to do likewise and 
inquired at length after his 
health. He placed a leather- 
bound book on the table. The 
D.O. uncapped his fountain-pen. 
The Court was in session. 

“TT bring two eases for con- 
firmation,’’ said the old judge, 
when he had arranged the folds 
of his gown to his satisfaction ; 
and the scribe, turning the pages 
of ajami script, pointed them out 
with a thin brown finger. | 

Sinclair read the minutes care- 
fully. The first was a case of ac- 
cidental homicide, and the de- 
pendants, claiming compensation 
from a hunter who had been care- 
less with a poisoned arrow, had 
been paid. He countersigned and 
dated it. The other... 

‘“*In the case of this Garuba 
Wadai,”’ he asked, trying to keep 
his voice even, ‘*‘ is not the sen- 
tence severe ? ” 


fifth offence. He is a well- 


known criminal,” said the AIl- 
kali, and, knowing his man, 
added, “‘also a very great liar.”’ 
Sinclair hesitated, staring un- 
seeing at the page for nearly a 
minute, before appending a sig- 
nature he hardly recognised as 
his own. 
“That is all? There are no 
cases to be heard ? ” 
That is all,” said the Al-kali, 


looking pained at the idea of any- . 


one appealing from his decisions. 
Then, as his eye lit on the tusk 
lying on the table—“ Haba / A 
thing of wonder! Very fine!” 

Sinclair blushed scarlet. | 

It was indigestion without 
doubt, the scribe thought ; and, 
in making his farewell saluta- 
tions, he stressed his desire for 
the D.O.’s good health. 
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When they had gone, Sinclair 
remained a long time thoughtful, 


no more resisting the idea that 


the tusk must be returned. When 
conscience smote him on one 


- cheek, he now turned the other. 


How could he keep it, having 
only @ moment ago confirmed a 
sentence on a receiver of stolen 
goods? As for that infernal 
Hassan, he supposed that he 
would never see him or the 
money again. — 

He sighed deeply. Yes, he 
would write to this Frenchman 
—Capitaine Maillot, wasn’t it ? 
What a fool he had been to ask 
his name !—and offer to restore 
it at once. There was always the 
chance that he might have died, 
or gone away, or did not want it, 
and at least he would have the 
pleasure of owning both tusks for 
@ while. 

Having so decided, he went to 
bed that night feeling a better 
man, but not, he was surprised to 
find, a happier one. 


Next morning he drove home, 
his resolution unweakened. There 
had always been a moment of 
delight when he returned from 
tour and re-entered his houseful 
of treasures, but this time neither 
the anticipation nor the experi- 
ence seemed as delightful as 
before. Less still, when he saw 
the empty space on the mantel. 

The tusk had gone. And so 
had Ali. 

Sinclair sat down. 

To have been re-sold his own 
property was bad enough. More 
enraging was the recollection 
that Hassan in all his dealings 
had never spoken less than the 
truth. 


; . 
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BUMBLE-BEES 


BY E. 


Ir I had not agreed to teach 
Cathy to drive a car, I should 
never have played that final 
game of Bridge with her great- 
aunt Ermintrude. If I had not 
played that game, and if there 
had been no sugar in my bedroom 
that evening—so many ‘ ifs’—I 
should not now be the horrified 
possessor of fifty-seven specimen 
cases containing upwards of three 
thousand dead insects, ranging 
_ in size from a praying-mantis to 
‘fleas; to say nothing of a stuffed 
seal, and full instructions on how 
to preserve the lot in _ their 
present state of perfection. 

Oathy and I were brought 
up together. While we were 
yet in our infancy, our respective 
parents decided that we were 
bosom friends, inseparable and 
devoted; and indeed, we are 
still very fond of each other in a 
slightly acid way. We went to 
the same schools; we spént our 
holidays in each other’s homes, 
according to whose family was 
currently serving overseas. When 
we were both grass - orphaned 
simultaneously, we lived with her 
great-aunt Ermintrude, and our 
fear of her was perhaps our 
strongest bond. When we were 
small, I was convinced that the 
great-aunt was a witch, with all 
the attendant powers of evil, 
and, as time went by, nothing 


happened to make me change 


I, 
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that. opinion. We were both 
scared witless of the old lady, I 
more so than Cathy; for Cathy 
always did everything just that 
much the better, and Aunt 
Ermintrude never suffered fools 
gladly. 

For several years after we were 
grown up, I hugged to myself 
the three instances in which I 
had done better than Cathy: I 
was married, I had two sons, and 
I could drive a car. But later on, 
Cathy married, and married a 
General, so that on certain public 
occasions I had to treat her with 
respect. She had then twice 
produced twin sons, so that my 
only claim to superiority lay in 
my ability to drive: Now, she 
had asked me to teach her. : 

When I announced this at 
home, my husband put on his 
dead-pan face and said, ‘‘ Then 
she’s sure to pass the test.” 

“What do you mean?” I 
demanded, on the defensive at 
once. 

‘* Exactly what I said,” replied 
C., “‘you’re so knowledgeable 
about cars.” 

‘* Well, at least I can drive as 
well as the next woman,” I 
retorted hotly. 

Yes, dear,” agreed ©. blandly, 
in the tone of voice which really 
means ‘Oh yeah?’ 

Neville, our younger son, who, 
at the age of fifteen, was in the 
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embryo stages of his present 
.all-embracing contempt of women, 
said ‘* Good lord,’’ and raised one 
eyebrow. This is a trick which 
I would give a king’s ransom to 
master, but one which, when 
employed by him in relation 
to myself, is the surest way I 
- know of stultifying my maternal 
instincts. 

I cocked an admonitory eye 
at his elder brother. As Marcus 
was just approaching the age at 
which he could apply for a 
provisional licence, and as OC. 
was shortly leaving for Malaya, 
Marcus’s only hope of learning to 
drive was to keep me sweet. He 
bit off, if you see what I mean, 
the unfilial wink he was directing 
_ at Neville, and smiled limpidly 
at me instead. All the same, I 
would willingly have strangled 
him. I had seen that still-born 

Reflecting sourly on being the 
only woman in the family, I 
_ reached for the telephone, while 
my menfolk grinned down at me 
with what I knew was not loving 
indulgence—down, at me, I who 
have always been ‘tall for a 
woman.’ I was still muttering 
defiance when I heard Cathy’s 
voice. 

“Oathy? Ill do it. 
shall we start? ”’ 

** Good-oh,”? said Cathy, with 
the heartiness I deplore in the 
middle-aged (she is at least six 
months older than I). ‘* What 
about tomorrow?” . 

Excellent,” I agreed. About 
eleven ? ”’ 

“Till be waiting,” said Cathy, 
and rang off. Not a word of 
thanks; not a suggestion of 
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gratitude; never a whisper of 
sympathy for the lack of support: 


from my nearest and dearest. 
Seeing them now, settled in 
comfort round the fire, I vented 
my spleen in the surest way I 
know. 

‘* Up from those chairs,’’ I com- 
manded. ‘I’m going to rearrange 
the room.” 

Why, I asked myself furiously, 
as I heaved the sofa half way to 
the window before lugging it 
back to its original position, why 
did I agree to do it? Men, I 
muttered, pushing the writing- 
table into the middle of the 
carpet. Conceited bullies, I devided 
bleakly, shoving it back again. 

Originally, I had not the 
slightest intention of teaching 
Cathy to drive, being convinced 
that this would be but one more 
case in which she would best me. 
If ©. and the boys hed not 
evinced such patent scepticism 
about my abilities, I would have 
stuck to my guns and refused to 
yield my last stronghold. But 

Men, I snarled again, opening © 
my work-box and, with deliberate 
malice, sticking pins and needles 
into all the more subtly improb- 
able parts of sofa and chairs. 


At eleven o’clock next morning 
I reported for duty. Cathy, 
mountainous in tweeds and a 
frightfully sensible hat, climbed 
into the driver’s seat. 

‘“‘THE GENERAL,” she said, 
speaking in capitals as was her 
wont, ‘“‘ The General thinks it’s 
jolly decent of you to do this.” 

I repressed a shudder. ‘“ The 


Brigadier,” I replied coldly 


. 
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(bogus, but none the less paid 
a8 such), ‘‘ that is, C. and the 
children, think I’m mad.”’ 

Cathy decided to overlook this. 
Now,”’ she said, ‘what do I 
do ? 9? 

What indeed ? 

Press that pedal,’ I said, 
pointing to the clutch. 

** What does that do?” 

** It lets the clutch out.” 

** But you said press it?” 

Yes.” 

‘Then surely you mean it lets 
it in?” 

No, that puts it out.’ 

‘But I’m on the outside my- 
self, and I press it in, so I must 
be putting it in.” | 

** IT dare say, but you’re putting 
it out, all the same. You let it 
in when you release it.”’ 

“Why ?”’ demanded Cathy 
inevitably. | 
: Never very sure of my facts 

where technical terms are con- 
cerned, I foresaw the conversation 
deteriorating into one of the less 


funny parodies of a cross-talk 


act. 

** Look,” I said, * if you want 
to learn to drive, just do what I 
tell you. If you want to learn 
why the thing works as well, 
then go to a garage.”’ 

** But don’t you know how it 
works ? ”’ 

** Of course I do,”’ I lied airily, 
‘but it’s much too complicated 
for a beginner to understand.’ I 
did not blush, but when {f 
remember the times a patient C. 
has stripped down an engine in 
front of me, while I stood by 
saying, ‘* Yes, darling. I see, 
darling. Yes, I think I really 
have got it now,” as he explained 
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how everything works, and my 


mind became more and more 
blank, really, I don’t know how 
I had the nerve. 

** Just do what I tell you,” I 

“O.K.” said Cathy amiably. 
You're the boss.” 

“Right,” I said, ‘‘now, let 
out the clutch and slip her into 
bottom gear. ...” 

Look,’’ I said, ten minutes 
later, ‘‘ease it, Cathy, ease it. 
You’re not poking a fire.” 

‘“‘Sorry,” muttered Cathy 
grimly, seizing the lever in a 


strangler’s grip and ramming it 


towards the dashboard. Ke- 


signedly I listened to her stripping 


the teeth from the gears, and 


wondered how many were left. 
Shortly after this, we agreed that 
she had better practise on the 
General’s runabout. 


It was an eventful three months. 
Several times I wondered whether 
©., now in Malaya, had thought 
of insuring my life and, if so, for 
how much. It would have helped 
to know that he could at least 
become a wealthy widower. | 

Certain memories still return 
to haunt my dreams... . 

‘“Cathy, you must give hand- 
signals in good time. That car 
behind was almost up to your 
window before you showed him 
you were turning right.” 

“Well, I had my trafficator 
out.” 

‘You'd had it out for the last. 
two miles. I was waiting for you 
to notice. You must remember. 
And in any case, trafficators 
carry no weight in a court of 
law.” 
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‘Then why have them?” 
demanded Cathy, reasonably. 

We had stopped—-stalled engine 
—by the side of a busy main 
road, Cathy, providentially, hav- 
pe failed to crash the oncoming 


me Oh, for goodness’ sake don’t 
start that again!” cried, 
exasperated. ‘‘ Now, switch on; 
bottom gear ; look in the mirror ; 
brake off, she won’t roll here; 
indicate that you’re going to pull 
out; mirror again; and let 
her go. Cathy, you forgot to 
signal. . 

" Damn, said Cathy, thrusting 
her right hand viciously out of 
the window. An _ overtaking 
cyclist received its full impact 
square in the solar plexus, and 
collapsed in an agonised tangle 
of green bicycle, orange-corduroy 
shorts and scarlet, hairy legs, 
across the offside wing. A police 
constable materialised from no- 
where. ... 


“Cathy, you really must not 
take your left-hand corners right 
over the white line.” 

“But, my dear, it’s so much 
safer, because then I can see 
what’s coming towards me: ” 

** But my good girl . 

Look,” she said, rl 
you on the next corner.”’ 

** No, really, Cathy, I believe 
you!” I agreed hastily, starting 
to pray. 

“You don’t, you know,” she 
corrected me cheerfully. Speech- 
less with terror, I watched the 
next left-hand bend rushing to- 
wards us at forty miles an hour. 
Cathy began to pull out. 


** Now watch,” she said. Then, 
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whitely, ‘‘ That bus—right in my 
way — GET OVER!” she roared 
at the fully - articulate driver, 
wrenching the ear back to the 
left, and coming to rest half = 
up the bank. 

A police constable 
out of the blue... . 


Cathy,’ I murmured faintly 
on another occasion, watching yet 
another member of our wonderful 
police force making a near-magic 
appearance, many times 
have I told you not to look round 
when you’re driving ? ”’ 

‘* Well, it’s my own gate- post, 4 
said Cathy. . 


There came a day when my 
wits finally deserted me, and I 
agreed to let her drive me down 
to Devon to see the boys. I 
laced my breakfast rum with 
coffee, took three Veganins, and, 
in a state of near coma, watched 
her turning the car in the drive. . 
At the time, two flower-beds and 
the bird -table seemed a small 
price to pay for free transport. 

Cathy was by now a somewhat 
dashing driver, full of confidence 
in her own indestructibility, and 
prepared to argue the rights of 
her case, even in the most wildly 
untenable situations. 

“This is exactly what I need 
to tone me up,” she declared. 
“With the test next week, I 
want all the experience I can 
get.” 

She got it. There is a milkman 
in Basingstoke, and a _ plough- 
hand on Salisbury Plain, each 
probably still wondering why he 
is alive; and several farmers 
along the route must have 
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found their poultry strangely 
depleted that evening (‘‘ Stupid 
things,” said Cathy, 
’em!’’ but whether she meant 
hens or farmers I really don’t 
know); while the driver of a 
staff-car who, with every justifica- 
tion, crossed our path outside 
Taunton, is probably suffering 
from third-degree burns to this 
day. Cathy’s remarks were 
blistering enough, but the stream 
of invective which his passenger, 
an Admiral, directed at Cathy 
herself, must have seared the 
flesh off the back of the wretched 
man’s neck. 

However, we reached our 
destination physically intact, and 
had a long, peaceful week-end in 
which to calm my overwrought 
nerves. 

We started for home by a 
circuitous route over Exmoor, 
and were soon in trouble again. 
We were climbing a steep shoulder 
of the moor when extraordinary 
noises from under the bonnet 
warned us that all was not well. 
Spirts of steam appeared from 
various unlikely places, and 
suddenly, with a horrid coughing, 
the engine died. Cathy, taken 
completely aback, changed into 
bottom gear and kept the clutch 
out. We coasted merrily back- 
wards down the hill, gathering 
speed every second, while I 
yelled at her to use the hand- 
brake which I could not reach as 
it was on the offside. Before she 
did so, we had cleared a ditch, 
demolished a rough stone wall 
and ploughed several yards auto 
the heather. 

There we stuck, listening to the 


sinister pingings and twangings 
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of the overheated engine, and 
waiting hopefully for the expected 
materialisation of a policeman. 
But the moor was empty. 

In the end we decided that I 
should climb down to a farm, 
which we could see far below us, 
and telephone for help. I took 
off my nylons and set out 
reluctantly. I loathe walking, 
especially downhill and over 
rough ground, but Cathy, for 
once, was the more shaken of 
the two, and I did not think she 
could make the journey. There 
was no telephone, of course, but 
@ helpful son went off on a 
bicycle to the nearest garage, 
promising to get assistance for 
us within the hour. I climbed 
wearily up to the car again, 
where I found Cathy quite re- 
covered and waving good-bye to, 
of all people, an A.A. scout. 

“Could he do anything?” I 
panted, collapsing on to the 
heather. 

** Not a thing,” she said cheer- 


fully, ‘“‘but he’s gone to get 
help.”’ 
** So have several other people,”’ 


I said gloomily, foreseeing the 
arrival of break-down trucks from 
all over Devon. I looked vindic- 
tively at the useless car. ‘ Did 
he say what was wrong ? ”’ 

““My dear, I couldn’t under- 
stand a word of it,” confessed 
Cathy, whose mechanical know- 
ledge is as sketchy as mine. ‘* One 
bit I did get, though. He said— 
I think — that we’d grown a 
brisket.” 

I was lost in the sensieinn 
vision conjured up by this remark- 
able statement (who was I, to 
know about gaskets and the 
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blowing thereof ?), when I heard 
her voice again. 


And now,’ she demanded 


accusingly, ‘‘ how do you imagine 


All that happened two and a 
half years ago. Now my chickens 
have come home to roost, if you 
can call three thousand dead 
insects and a stuffed seal, chickens. 
Of those years, Cathy has spent 
eighteen months in America, being 
a General’s Lady in a big way, 
having yet a third set of twin 
sons, and—driving on the wrong 
side of the road. As she always 
had a marked predilection for 
doing that anyway, she has 
returned to this country with 
decidedly transatlantic tenden- 
cies, and her contempt for the 
Rule of the Road, as laid down in 
the Highway Code, is little short 
of maniacal. Indeed, bearing in 
mind the fact that to date there 
are at least two Court cases 
pending against her on charges 
of dangerous driving, and that 
she is determined to speak her 
mind despite the admonitions of 
a chicken-hearted solicitor, I shall 
not be surprised if we ali shortly 
find ourselves driving on the other 
side of the road. 

At this point Cathy, who is 
staying with me, came in and 
asked wlat I was doing. 

‘Writing about you and your 
fool ideas,’’ I said nastily. 

Let’s see ?”’ said Cathy. 
“Oh, jolly good 
applauded, a few minutes later. 
Not, as I soon realised, referring 
to style, but to substance. Un- 
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I’m going to take that wretched 
test on Thursday ? ” 

But she did, of course. And 
passed it. 


like me, she is completely devoid 
of malice. The not very kind 
things I have written about her 
made no difference. Her crusad- 
ing blood was up. ‘“ Jolly good,”’ 
she repeated. ‘* Rub it in. T's 
the only answer.” 

‘*To what ? ” 

‘All this nonsense about 
driving on the left.” 

‘* But my dear Cathy .. .” 

‘* Look, Mary”? (my name is 
Ellen, but at the age of ten, and 
with elephantine humour, she 
had dubbed me ‘ Mary,’ and 
the name has stuck), ‘“ look, 
Mary, if we all drove the 
other side, it’d be far 
Then we’d all be able to see 
what was coming round corners.”’ 

It was the old argument. 

‘But you silly clot” (it is 
frightening, the way being with 
her makes me use: her phrases), 
‘“‘if everyone drives on the 
right of the road, you'll be 
exactly where you are now. 
What you're really advocating 
is that we all drive on the same 
side, regardless of which way 
we're going.”’ 

* Oh no,” said Cathy seriously, 
** you couldn’t do that. There’d 
be the most appalling pile-ups. 
There’s a fallacy there, Mary.” 
({!) “I was talking to my 
M.P. about it the other day,” 
she went on, ‘“‘ and he’s going 


to get the subject raised in the 
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House. I look on these charges 
against me as test cases, and I 
shall put my cause most strongly 
in court.” 

She will; and if she does not 
end up in the local asylum, well 
—Drivers of Britain, you have 
been warned ! 

But to get back to the point 
of this story. Shortly after she 
returned from America, Cathy 
invited me to spend a month 
with her in the General’s 
ancestral home in Cheshire, he 
being away on a mission to the 
Farthest East. 

** So long as I don’t have to 
meet Aunt Ermintrude,’’ I said 
cautiously. Our last encounter 
had been anything but happy, 
and I had left her Denbighshire 
home determined never to see 
her again. | 

“Don’t you worry,’ said 
Cathy cheerfully, and, as it 
turned out, falsely. ‘‘ Since she’s 
bought this new house in War- 
wickshire, nothing would prise 
her loose.”’ 

This was good news. The 
last time the old lady and I had 
met, four years ago, we had had 
a humiliatingly one-sided set-to 
over @ small matter of Six No 
Trumps, doubled and redoubled, 
during which she had completely 
paralysed my powers of come- 
back by her own near-super- 
natural ability to see through 
the backs of cards, read my 
thoughts and put into my 
mouth words which I longed to 
utter but dared not. I had come 
away furious, pulverised and 
more than ever convinced that 
she was a witch. However, if 
she were really unlikely to 
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emerge from her Warwickshire 
fastness, a month of not making 
my own bed would be a pleasant 
change. 

I went up by train, was met 
at Chester by Cathy and driven 
to the house through familiar 
streets, and even more familiar 
lanes, in her most dashing New- 
World style. Mercifully, Open- 
ing Time had come by the time 
we arrived, and I was able to 
have a very stiff, and purely 
medicinal, whisky before being 
taken to see the Twinses— 
Cathy has regrettable lapses 
into whimsy from time to time, 
though I suppose, with three 
lots, she’s entitled to a certain 
licence. 

Having made all the correct 
noises—I am not a child-lover 
in the accepted sense, and other 
people’s children merely make 
me thank God for my own—I 
found myself thoroughly weak- 
ened, and asked almost tenderly 
after Aunt Ermintrude. 

She, said Cathy, was in roaring 
form and sharing the new 
Warwickshire house with her 
dearest enemy, Lady Beatrix 
Something-or-Other. Lady B. 
has had so many husbands that 
neither of us can ever remember 
her current surname, but she is 
nearly as formidable as Aunt 
Ermintrude. 

‘* They want to see you some- 
time,’”’ she added. ‘* What about 
it?” 

“No,” I said, and we left it 
at that. 

But towards the end of my 
stay, when my thoughts were 
already turning to Neville, who 
was due home from a holiday 
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visit to friends in Ireland, to 
Marcus, who was coming back 
for a long week-end, and above 
all to ©., who had just sailed 
from Malaya, Cathy announced 
that she would drive me down. 

Protestations about return 
tickets and damp beds were 
unavailing, and on @ bleak late 
August morning we set forth. 

Apart from killing a cat out- 
side Whitchurch, and scaring the 
feathers off a flock of geese in a 
place called Hockley Heath, all 
went well until we reached 
Henley-in-Arden. Here Cathy, 
who had selected the route, 
branched off to the left. 

I looked at the map. “I 
don’t think this is right,” I 
said doubtfully. I am incredibly 
stupid with maps. | | 

“ What ? ” said Cathy 
vaguely. ‘‘ Oh, this is all right. 
It’s a bit longer, but much 
prettier. Besides, we pass Aunt 
Ermintrude this way.”’ 


“TI think we’ll have to, just 
for a few minutes. I told her 


we might if we came this way.” » 


‘‘ Then for heaven’s sake let’s 
turn back.”’ 

Nonsense,” said Cathy. ‘I 
can’t think why you make such 
a song and dance about her; she 
has a very high opinion of you.”’ 

This, from one who had 
witnessed my last encounter with 
Aunt Ermintrude, reduced me to 
a dumb frenzy, and I relapsed 
into bitter contemplation of the 
rain-drenched countryside. We 
drove for some miles in complete 
silence, Cathy in that state of 
near-hypnosis which assails her 
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when the road is not only 
familiar but also empty of life, 
and therefore presents no 
challenge to her militant nature. 
If you could call it a road 
—it was bumpy, ill-cambered 
and treacherous with mud and 
fresh cowdung. 

Soon we were running high up 
along the right-hand side of a 
small valley. Ahead, and below 
us, I could see a large house set 
in extensive parkland, and 
amused myself by tracing its 
long, tree-bordered drive and 
wondering how far on we should 
find the gates. There was a lane 
on our side of the drive, running 
roughly parallel to it before 
winding away behind the house 


and becoming lost to sight. 
‘Then we rounded a -bend, and 


I saw where the lane came 
sharply up to our road, with the 
lodge, and the high, iron gates 
of the drive some fifty yards 


beyond it. 


‘‘ Lovely place down there,”’ 
I said foolishly as we came up 
to the mouth of the lane. 

Where?” said Cathy, still 
in her trance, but inevitably 
taking her eyes off the road. 
Then, “‘ Damn! I was asleep! ”’ 
And before I knew what was 
happening she had braked 
violently. The car, always 
tail-heavy, spun round on the 
shot its nose 
into the lane, climbed the right- 
hand bank, fell off, and ended 
up on its side in the opposite 
ditch. ... Cathy and several 
hundredweight of luggage landed 
on top of me. 

For an eternity there was 
absolute silence. I was conscious 
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of warm pressure and a sharp 
pain on the right side of my 
throat, and wondered mistily 
whether my jugular vein had 
been severed by glass. I do not 
remember being particularly 
worried by the prospect. I 
was not hurting anywhere else, 
movement of any kind was 
temporarily impossible, and 
everything seemed very peace- 
ful. More than anything, I 
realised, I wanted to go to sleep. 
Shock takes me that way, but 
if I can be left undisturbed for 
a short time it wears off, and I 
feel more or less all right. 

The pain in my throat in- 
creased suddenly and violently, 
making me swear, and then both 
pressure and pain eased together. 

‘* Mary ?”’ said Cathy’s voice, 
taut and muffled, and almost in 
‘*‘Mary! Are you all 


Oh yes,’’ I said dreamily, 
‘‘-very comfy. Very sleepy. Go 
away and leave me in peace.” I 
dozed off again. 

Dimly I heard a man’s voice, 
and Oathy answering him. There 
was a terrific upheaval above 
me, and then, bit by bit, all the 
weighty objects which pinned 
me down were removed, and I 
was free to stretch, lazily, and 
confirm that nothing was broken. 
I was completely relaxed when 
hands reached down and took 
me by the shoulders. My need 
for stillness was diminishing, and 
by the time I was out on the 
lane I felt more or less normal. 

Oathy, very white, was sitting 


on the opposite bank, wiping the 


blood from her mouth and chin. 
Your neck’s bleeding,’’ she 
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mumbled, by way of greeting. 
Her voice was both ‘queruloas 
and dead. 

My throat. Her mouth. The 
penny dropped. 

“Cathy!” I wailed, on a 
sudden irrepressible surge of 
laughter, you—you bit me!” 
I collapsed beside her, helpless 
and shaken by giggles which I 
could not control. I heard her 
begin to snort and gasp too, 
and soon we were well away, — 
like a couple of schoolgirls in 
church, as near hysterics as I 
ever want to be. 

Our rescuer gave us @ startled 
look, and said something about 
getting help from the lodge, 
but at this minute the lodge- 
keeper himself arrived. He 
glanced briefly at the car, stared 
at us, still heaving like jellies, 
stared harder, and said, ‘“‘ Oh, 
it’s you, Miss Cathy,” as though 
that explained everything. 

It explained nothing. Still 
choking, I raised my eyebrows 
at her. 

‘Do you,’ she asked, in 
awed and sobered tones, know 
where we are?” 

I shook my head. 

“In Aunt Ermintrude’s back 
drive,’ said Cathy, and started 


to giggle again. 


It took three days to get 
the car repaired, and we spent 
those three days with Aunt 
Ermintrude. 

Whatever else one says about 
the old lady—and my feelings 
towards her are in no way 
softened by my legacy—there is 
no denying that her house was 
supremely comfortable. Cathy 
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and I were given luxurious 
bedrooms, each with its own 
bath, and joined by a really 
charming sitting - room. But 


visitors who were effete enough 


to need early morning tea were 


expected to make it themselves, 
and to this end tea, sugar, an 
electric kettle, and so on were 
kept in small cupboards in each 
bedroom. 

For the first two days we 
were treated like invalids and 
allowed to stay peacefully in 
our rooms, our only contact 
with Aunt Ermintrude being a 
series of caustic little notes 


which appeared at meal-times,. 
commenting forcefully on our- | 


selves, the Government, the .in- 
eptitude of the local garage and 
the Lady Beatrix’s utter inability 
to call a slam, in ascending order 
of venom. 

On our third and last evening, 
when we were judged well enough 
to lead a normal life, the bumble- 
bee arrived to complicate things 
still further. It was a miserable 
night, cold and wet and windy. 
We found the bee when we came 
up to change for dinner. Some- 
one had put fresh flowers in the 
sitting-room, and he was clinging 
toa drenched and battered spray 
of larkspur. He was exhausted, 
his body concave and his down 
matted and draggled. When I 


touched the flowers, rearranging . 


them to my taste, he fell 
soddenly to the floor and lay 
there on his back, his legs 
quivering. 

I remembered the sugar in 
the early - tea cupboard and 
brought him some in a spoon, 
_ with a little water. I picked him 
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up, and laid him on a table so 
that his nose was just over the 
bowl of the spoon. One second 


later, his tongue was deep in the 


reviving syrup, and for several 
minutes he drank rapidly. After 
a while his rate of intake 
lessened, and he backed away, 
half an inch or so, and started 
feebly cleaning his face and 
forepaws. 

I moved the spoon a fraction, 
and he put out one leg quickly, 
as if to stop me. His body was 
fuller now, and the black-and- 
golden velvet of his back was 
taking on quite a gloss. He 
extended his wings, dragged a 
hind-leg over each in turn, then, 
worn out by the effort, put his 
nose on his paws and went to 
sleep. 

An hour later he was still 
there, and, as it was nearly 
dinner-tirme, I decided to move 
him to a safer place; for if I 
were late, and forgot him, he 
would get short shrift from the 
servants in the morning. So I 
offered him a finger, whereupon 
he put up a great show of rage 
and buzzed at me really quite 
healthily. Once on my finger, 
however, he found the warmth 
very much to his liking and 
crawled into the palm of my 
hand, where he firmly settled 
down for the night. 

I offered him flowers ; I intro- 
duced him to velour curtains ; 
I sang him the praises of a dark 
corner of the beokcase with all 
the fervour of a house-agent 
selling a roofless cottage with no 
mod. cons.; but he would have 
none of them. I bribed him 
with the sugar-spoon again, but 
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he only got his hands sticky, 
and lost his temper. He waltzed 
round the palm of my hand, 
buzzing ferociously and waving 
his forelegs in a veritable frenzy. 
He then set off up my arm at 
great speed, and came to rest 
between my shoulder-blades. He 
was evidently determined to 
sleep it off, and I had no time 
to stop and argue with him, so 
we went down to dinner together. 
I was full of confidence in his 
good nature, and soon forgot all 
about him. 

An hour later I found myself, 
inevitably, at the Bridge table. 
Dinner had been enlivened by a 
pretty show of acerbity from 
Aunt Ermintrude, whose dearest 
enmity with the Lady Beatrix 
had obviously reached some sort 
of @ crisis, and she was now at 
the top of her form. To my 
ill-disguised horror, we cut as 
partners. 

I enjoy Bridge if played light- 
heartedly, but Aunt Ermintrude 
made a private war of it. She 
not only entered into a blood- 
feud with her opponents; she 
carried on a personal vendetta 
with her partner as well. How- 
ever, play progressed quietly for 
a time, until our opponents, 
who were vulnerable, started 
bidding against each other in 
the two major suits, and the 
Lady Beatrix, on my right, 
found herself in a_ veritable 
quagmire of spades—seven of 
them. Aunt Ermintrude, who 
always spoke on the flimsiest 
excuse, had said nothing; I 
could see not a sign of spades in 
my own hand, and my highest 
card was an eight. The bidding 
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was up to me, my partner 
was fixing me with the look 
which meant ‘Say something, 
or else . . .,’ and at this precise 
moment the bee woke up. 

He started off down my back, 
tickling like mad and zizzling 
gently to himself at the various 
obstructions in his path. Even 
as I opened my mouth to say 
‘Damn you, bee,’ I realised, in 
@ flash, the following points :— 

1. The maker of the seven- 
spades bid was called ‘ Bea’ by 
her familiars. 

2. Her age was more than 
twice my own, and she had 
decidedly Victorian ideas on 
etiquette. 

3. Without stripping myself 
completely, I should be quite 
unable to substantiate any ex- 
planation about bees (bumble). I 
slid the ‘ D’ off the ‘ amn,’ and 
said the only thing possible— 

Double,” quoth I, feeling 
slightly sick. 

**Content,’”’ crooned Cathy, on 
my left. 

66 Rerrrrr ! 
Ermintrude. 

** Redouble,”’ rejoiced the Lady 
Beatrix. 

** Oh bee,” said I, wordlessly, 
to my peripatetic guest, ‘* what 
a way to repay hospitality,” and 
led the fourth highest of my 
longest suit, five hearts to the 
six. 

Dummy went down, display- 
ing seven hearts to five honours, 
two sizable trumps,: and the 
other two ace-kings. There was 
a sudden tenseness round the 
table. Cathy turned on me a 
face of utter astonishment, which 
said, as clearly as if she had 


snarled Aunt 
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spoken, ‘“‘ Poor thing, she’s really 
round the bend this time,’’ while 
‘ Bea’ slapped on the ace from 
dummy with an air of gloating 
joy. | 
Well, of course, they’re all 

there,” she said. 

“Yes?” said Aunt Ermin- 
trude gently, and put on the 
four of trumps. 

‘* Having none, partner?” I 
whispered, hardly daring to hope. 

“Of course not!” she 
snapped, showing her teeth in a 
tigress grin. | 

The look on ‘ Bea’s’ face as 
she reluctantly followed with 
her singleton heart was horrible 
to see. They won the rest, of 
course, but what matter? Aunt 
Ermintrude was so delighted 
that I could have revoked in 
every subsequent hand without 
annoying her. | 

Amid the ensuing babel— 
BRILLIANT!” to me from my 
partner. ‘‘ What a monstrous 
lead!” also to me, from my 
left. ‘*‘ Have you never heard 
of No Trumps, partner ? ’’ some- 
what acidly from my right— 
the bumble-bee crawled placidly 
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up from the base of my spine 
and settled once more between 
my shoulder-blades. 

Thereafter he slept peace- 
fully, and, about midnight, we 
went upstairs together. We had 
a slight controversy about 
whether or not he shared my 
bed, but in the end he allowed 
me to ease him into the airing 
cupboard on the landing. 

I rescued him next morning, 
and was giving him his breakfast 
before setting him free, when 
Aunt Ermintrude walked in. I 
was still cock-a-whoop at the 
memory of last night’s success, 
and found myself answering her 
raised eyebrows with a full 
description of the part he had 
played in ‘ Bea’s’ discomfiture. 

“So that’s it?’ said Aunt 
Ermintrude nastily. ‘‘ A Nature 
Lover, eh?’’ The scorn in her 
voice was unmistakable. “ I'd 
thought better of you, girl. But 
we'll see, we'll see.”’ She went 
away, and I am quite certain 
she sat straight down and re- 
made her will. 

Ten months later, she was 
dead. The rest you know. 
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SPRING MORNING. 


BY BRIAN J. HAIMES. 


THE nights of Northern India 
are clear and brilliant and the 
millions of stars hang in the sky 
like diamonds on blue velvet. In 
the hot weather few people can 
sleep and the night is intimate 
with the murmur of families talk- 
ing outside their huts, their inter- 
mittent sing-song mingling with 
the sawing of crickets and. the 
croaking of bull-frogs. Despite 
the heat the air is clear and the 
drums of a wedding-party or the 
tinny clamour of Indian cinema- 
music may throb insistently and 
endlessly from miles away in the 
darkness. Life is being lived out- 
of-doors ; and from the badlands 
outside the cities, where even an 
Indian cannot scrape a cultiva- 
tion in the barren nullahs, the 
sobbing misery of the jackals 
answers the barking of the pi- 
dogs scuffling for scraps on the 
city middens. 

Things are different in the 
winter months when the snow- 
line creeps down from the peaks 
of the Karakorams, from ice- 
bound Nanga Parbat and K2, 
shining eternally white across 
the green vale of Kashmir, down 
to the foothills of Kohat and 
Abbottabad, Murree, Dalhousie 
and Simla. The whole length of 
the Punjab’s mountain wall is 
battened grimly down by snow 
and ice. On the plains the people 
hive away warmly from the 
cold bitterness of the night and 
only the occasional chowkidar, 


muffled in scarves and overcoat, 
breaks the silence with the clatter 
of boots or a raucous call. The 
jackals slink away into their 


hides and the dogs edge as close 


as they dare to the fires. 

In the cantonments, before the 
Partition, the British lived their 
separate lives, conforming to the 
pattern and adjusting themselves 
to the changing climate without 
much thought as they would 
to the seasons at home. The 
rural atmosphere of the average 
station, quiet and unsullied by 
industrial fogs or the clamour of 
advertisements and mass enter- 
tainments, was unexciting but 
restful. Occasionally the news- 
papers carried reports of political 
and communal troubles, but they 
were usually far away and con- 
fined to one or other of the 
provincial capitals. The North- 
West, overwhelmingly Muslim 


and stiff with troops, was rela- 


tively untouched by violence at 
first, but in the years following 
the war the prodding fingers of 
agitation gradually began to 
make themselves felt. 
Sitting reading by an open 
window on a warm night, one 
would become vaguely aware of 
footsteps sauffling in the dust 
through the darkness of the un- 
lighted street. One would realise | 
that their steady pilgrimage had 
been going on for some time 
along this seldom-used road and 
one would wonder why. Next 
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morning the news would be all 
round the cantonment that the 
shops and houses of Hindu mer- 
chants in the city had been 
raided and burned by marauders 
from outlying villages. 

Or else an officer, driving alone 
along a main road, would report 
that a rifle had cracked in the 
night and a bullet had whined 
past him, aimed by an unknown 
and unseen attacker. 

Then one morning in Chaklala 
we awoke to hear that Murree, 
the hill station forty miles away, 
had been attacked during the 
night by tribesmen from the 
Frontier Province and a dozen or 
more of its big hotels had been 
burned to the ground. Hearing 
this, we felt much as City men 
might be expected to feel if 
Maidenhead or Brighton were to 
be sacked by a Communist mob. 

So it went on in sporadic 
incidents and outbursts. None 
of them was so large that it could 
not be contained by internal 
security battalions, if they ar- 
rived in time, and the rest of the 
community carried on as usual, 
ignoring a riot or @ murder as 
Londoners once came to ignore 
air raids. One kept a loaded 
pistol under the pillow and left 
it at that. 

Then there came one of those 
cold crisp nights, when the quiet 
was disturbed by an unaccus- 
tomed noise; nagging at my 
sleep steadily and persistently, 
it forced me slowly half-awake 
to the realisation that 1 ought to 
get up and find out what it was. 
Lost midway between deep sleep 
and the cold night air I struggled 
to fend off the evil moment, 
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but the damage was done. It 
was hours past midnight, but I 
eventually struggled out of the 
warm blankets and wandered 
bad-temperedly out to the ver- 
andah to listen. Then I realised 
that the jackals were howling— 
not one, or two, but in dozens 
their scattered wails were spring- 
ing up from the barren lands to 
the south and east. Mingled 
with them were the startled 
barks of the pi-dogs, coming 
from the outlying bustees of the © 
city. And behind the barking of 
the dogs was a tumult of voices, 


@ steady muttering roar out of 
which a single shout or shriek, 


thinned by distance, occasionally 
rose and fell. There was clearly 
a riot in the city. 

Quite quickly I was wide 
awake. Riots did not evoke 
much of my enthusiasm. Hav- 
ing seen once or twice before the 
passionate wildness which drove 
mobs to fire houses full of 
crowded families and to chop 
down the screaming victims as 
they fled with clothes blazing, I 
knew enough to keep away from 
them if possible. This one, how- 
ever, was @ special case. Here I 
was an interested party, and 
after a moment or two’s reflec- 
tion I pulled on a jersey and 
battledress and went out into the 
cold morning to get the jeep out 


of the garage. 


The city and cantonment of 
Rawalpindi have roughly the 
shape of a capital T. The 
horizontal bar of the T is a 
section of the Lahore-Peshawar 
road which runs roughly north 
and south and contains the bar- 
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racks, the clubs and the shopping- 
streets ; the leg of the T is the 
Murree Road running east by 
north. Along its north side lie 
the Indian city and the bazaars, 
effectively cut off from the Euro- 
pean areas by the railway yards 
which run parallel to the bar of 
the T, cutting across its leg. 
From the bungalow the quick- 
est way to the city lay along a 
back road across the badlands to 
the east side of the city. Here it 
met the Murree Road, a wide, 
lighted highway driving through 
the huddled warrens of the city 
much as the arterial roads of 
Britain cut anonymously through 
its villages and suburbs. Travel- 


ling along it on the weekly 


migration to the cool hills one 
was briefly in the city but never 
of it, and there was seldom any 
call to explore the alleys and 
filthy streets leading into the 
bazaar proper. 

It was evident that no alarm 
had spread yet and it was doubt- 
ful if anyone else in Chaklala 
even knew that there was a riot 
—or cared. It might have been 
the sort of trouble which springs 
up from a hot word and a blow 
in a chae khana, or it might have 
been a carefully engineered at- 
tack, plotted and timed to take 
place when ordinary citizens were 
in their beds and police patrols 
at their lightest. Whatever it 
was, nobody in Chaklala was 
taking the least notice. There 
was no traffic of any kind along 
the two miles of open road to- 
wards the city. People who 
hoped to keep out of trouble were 
shut in behind the blind walls 
of the few outlying houses, and 
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only an occasional scurrying 
figure flickered briefly among 
the buildings or darted round a 
corner out of the headlights. The 
barking of the dogs was shrill 
and nervous and a red glow had 
leapt up at two or three points 
along the confused skyline of 
buildings. The screeching and 
howling of large crowds came 
from the depths of the city, but 
I switched off the headlights as 
the secondary road opened on to 
the well-lit main road. Here it 
was quiet, but there was no sense 
in being conspicuous. 

As far as the eye could see in 
both directions, the smooth tar- 
mac of the Murree Road gleamed 
dark and empty under the over- 
head lights. It looked peaceful 
enough, but there was no know- 
ing just where trouble might 
erupt from a dark corner and I 
drove slowly, keeping well in to 
the side of the road where the 
buildings threw some shadow. 
For half a mile or more I pressed 
on, while the tumult and the 
shouting grew rather louder ; 
then a slight bend in the road 
revealed something which caused 
me to pull in hastily to one 
side. Several hundred yards 


ahead a large crowd of Muslims 


blocked the wide road com- 
pletely. Most of them waved 
sticks above their astrakhan- 
capped heads and shouted abuse 
and slogans. Others, hatiless, 


mouths gaping and hair falling 


over their faces with the effort, 
were hurling stones at the shut- 
tered windows of a house, paus- 
ing to scream epithets at whoever 
was within. There was no way 


through there, so I swung the 
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jeep round and drove back down 
the road. 

Several narrow streets ran off 
the main road in the general 
direction of the bazaar and I 
turned up one of these—a dark 
alley shut in on both sides by 
high walls. It ran straight for 
some hundreds of yards and 
opened briefly into a _ small 
market-square before disappear- 
ing into the darkness on the far 
side. I followed it, able to dis- 
tinguish now individual sounds 
in the confused clamour I had 
heard from farther back. <A 
steady chant of ‘ Pakistan Zinda- 
_ bad’ carried thinly over the roof- 
tops, interspersed with occasional 
animal howls of passion. The 
main uproar still came from the 
bazaar area, but against the 
wavering background of shouts 
and yells there came from closer 
at hand the scream and chant of 
a mob out for blood. Round the 
- next corner I found it. 

About a hundred and fifty 
yards up the street, in one of the 
odd juxtapositions which happen 
haphazardly in the unplanned 
cities of India, a pink-and-white 
wedding-cake house lay back a 
few feet from the edge of the 
dusty roadway. It was set in 
long blank walls of anonymous 
storehouses and shuttered shops, 
and in front of it a large crowd 
of men and boys thronged the 
narrow roadway in the light of 
flaring torches. A few were carry- 
ing long-handled hatchets, all had 
iron-tipped staves, and their 
wild, excited howling was blood- 
eurdling. 

I had been driving very cauti- 
ously, and as soon as I saw 
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what was going on I stepped 
sharply on the brake. The road- 


way was completely blocked 
again and there was no escape 
for the Sikhs or Hindus who 
cowered inside the besieged house, 
It was not a situation which 
seemed to hold much promise 
and I backed the jeep quietly 
into the black shadow of a tree 
which overhung the wall, half 
turning it to make it easy to get 
out quickly. Meanwhile a gaunt 
man in flowing shirt and trousers, 
probably needing no warmth in 
the cold night other than his own 
hatred, pushed his way through 
the crowd, leaning sideways with 
one arm awkwardly outstretched 
to counterbalance the weight of 
a big square can carried like a 
bucket in the other hand. He 
was surrounded by half a dozen 
small boys, dancing and shriek- 
ing, who rushed to open the little 
rickety gate in front of the house. 
While I watched he flung the can 
down in front of the unpainted 
door, spilling its contents along 
the pathway and in dark splashes 
against the bottom of the white- 
painted earth wall. <A second 
man pushed in his wake, holding 
high in the air a bundle of rags 
which burned smokily. He flung 
it at the door of the house, and 
immediately the petrol the first 
man had hurled burst into flames 
and black smoke. 

_ The whole business took about 
thirty seconds, and I had not so 
much as a toothpick to use as a 
weapon. For a moment, in a 
fury, I thought of driving the 
jeep headlong into the mass of 
men and boys, some of whom 
could not have been more than 
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ten years old. But this was not 
the sort of mob to be broken 
up by one man in a jeep, and 
in any case the same things 
were going on in a score of dif- 
ferent places in the secret streets 
of the city, and the wells would 
be full of the raped and muti- 
lated bodies of Hindu women, 
some murdered, some finding a 
dubious escape in suicide; and 
there was practically nothing one 
could do about it. 

Boiling with frustrated fury, 
the best that I could do was to 
get out with a whole skin and 
report what was going on to the 
Administrative Commandant. If 
he knew already, it was quite 
possible that nothing would be 
done by internal security forces 
until the civil authorities acknow- 
ledged that the situation was out 
of hand. Slowly and carefully I 
reversed to the corner a few 
yards behind me. The lusting 
mob had not even noticed the 
jeep, but if ever a vehicle moved 
on tiptoe that one did. Safely 
round the corner, I discovered 
that I was sweating and that I 
had been holding my breath for 
quite a long time. 


Since the city was apparently 
cut off from the east side, the 
only other way into it was by 
a five-mile circuit back through 
Chaklala and in from the west 
side. Normally I would not 
have had the least desire to 
go near the place again, but on 
this day of all days I had a par- 
ticularly good reason for wanting 
to find a way in. Among the 
sprawling mud-brick houses scat- 
tered haphazardly on the bare 


and broken ground of the city’s 
south-western fringes was the 
Holy Family Hospital. The religi- 
ous order which had founded it 
had intended it to serve the 
Indian population as a charitable 
institution, but the skill of its 
staff of nuns had enhanced their 
hospital’s reputation and at- 
tracted to it those of the Euro- 
peans whose needs were not met 
by the military hospitals. The 
fees they paid helped the hos- 
pital’s revenue, and everyone 
was happy. 

But as an independent civilian 
hospital it had no military staff, 
nor was it in the safe cantonment 
area which the rioters would not 
dare to attack. Those brave 
worthies settled for unprotected 
victims, preferably women and 
children. That being so, what 
better than a hospital? And in 
that particular hospital, quite 
helpless, lay my wife of twelve 
months’ standing, together with 
her new-born son just eight days 
old. They were were not due out 
for another week, but I was quite 
determined that they were com- 
ing out that very day—and 
quickly. 

Speed was essential, and it also 
seemed clear that if one were to 
go into the city when it was full 
of people whose intentions were 
strictly dishonourable an escort 
was desirable. Further, since | 


the riot was a communal one in 


which Muslims were attacking 
Sikhs and Hindus, it might be 
prudent to be protected from 
both sides. The choice was 
obvious. In my mixed unit 
Lieutenant Atma Singh, the ad- 
jutant and quartermaster, was a 
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bear -like Sikh lawyer - turned- 
soldier, while the senior N.C.O., 
Havildar Mustafa, a smart and 
stocky regular soldier, was a 
Muslim. 

I thought they could both be 
trusted. Both had several years 
of service, both had plenty of 
common-sense, and both were 
well aware that in any dispute 
between the races and religions 
of India the power to maintain 
law and order lay with the dis- 
ciplined army, and the ultimate 
guarantee of the army’s impar- 
tiality lay with its officers and 
At best, loyalty and 
esprit-de-corps in the army could 
prevent civil war; at the very 
least, it would pay any Indian to 
stand by the one force which 
might be able to protect him from 
ill-intentioned compatriots. 

Atma Singh I found, quite 
reasonably, snoring on his bed in 
his bungalow not far from my 
own. In his cheerfully fatalistic 
way he was very willing to turn 
out when he had got over his 
slightly hurt surprise at being 
woken from his sybaritic dreams. 
As soon as he was dressed we 
drove down to the lines where 
Mustafa, just surfaced, was sleep- 
ily wandering off for his morning 
wash as we arrived. As a training 
unit we had no arms other than 
the pistols allotted to the officers 
as personal weapons. These were 
in the guardroom, and I gave 
Atma Singh and Mustafa one 
each and a pocketful of am- 
munition to go with it. I drove 
the jeep, and Atma Singh sat 
beside me with orders to shoot 
at any Muslim who attacked us ; 
Mustafa sat in the back and his 
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orders were to fire at any Sikh 
who attacked us. Neither of 
them was required to fire on his 
own people unless he saw fit. As 
a plan it had the merit of 
simplicity, and I let it stand like 
that with the pious hope that 
neither of them would want to 
start a private fight. 

With the basic principles agreed 
we set out for the city again. To 
take the law into one’s own 
hands was, of course, quite in- 
defensible, and the use of weapons 
against civilians without impec- 
cable authority was the most 
heinous crime in the army ¢al- 
endar, but I was in no mood to 
be hindered by legal quibbles. I 
drove along the west road to- 
wards the cantonment and turned 
off through the cluster of huts, 
which we dignified with the name 
of village, beside the Military 
Dairy Farm. There was not 
a soul about among the huts 
although it was already begin- 
ning to get light. Normally, 
when one passed through in the 
daytime, there were always two 
or three children playing in the 
dust and various women going 
about their work. At this time 
even the chickens and the few 
scrawny cattle which usually 
wandered about the huts had 
been driven inside and we saw 
no signs of life. : 

_ No signa of life, for sure. But 
huddled in the yellow-brown dust 
on the side of the road was a atill, 
cloth-covered heap which looked 
like old clothes. Ten feet away 
from it was another, smaller 
heap, and twenty yards farther 
on a third. The first was the 
body of a tall, heavily built 
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Hindu, with a tonsure of silver- 
grey hair, lying face down. In 
the middle of the bald patch on 
the top of his brown head was a 
single bruised cut, and a thin 
trickle of dried blood from the 
blow which had struck him down. 


His neat white dhoti was torn 


from the stabs of several knives 
and sticky red blood clotted with 
the dust beneath his body. 

The second victim was a 
woman, old, bent and wrinkled 
from a lifetime of cruel labour on 
the borders of starvation. She 
looked about seventy years of 
age and in life she would not have 
been more than five feet tall, 
incapable of violence, incapable 
even of running away. But who- 
ever had struck the blows which 
matted the straggly grey hair 


with blood had clearly not been 


merciful. The blows she had 
received would have felled a bul- 
lock, and in case they had not 
been enough the knives had been 
at work too. 
We were certainly being 
watched from the village, and I 
folded back the flap of my pistol 
holster ostentatiously with every 
intention of using it at the 
slightest provocation, civilians or 
no civilians. The odds were that 
the killers had come from the 
village or that the villagers knew 
them ; but it was quite hopeless 
to go looking ameng the huts. 
The weapons had long since 
reverted to their ordinary réle 
of walking-sticks and kitchen 


knives, and the murderers would 


have a thousand alibis. 

I walked along the road to look 
at the third body. It was a 
young man, sprawled untidily 


where his executioners had caught 
up with him as he ran. His mad 
dash for escape had won him per- 
haps ten extra seconds of panic- 
stricken life, and he had died 
with terror written across his 
dark face. 

There was nothing to be done 
about a situation like this, and 
the village still held its breath in 
the silent dawn while I walked 
back to the jeep where Atma 
Singh and Mustafa sat, quiet and 
rather tense, as well they might 
be. Neither of them said any- 
thing while I directed several 
coarse phrases towards the killers 
of old women. Then I turned the 
jeep round, and drove back to 
the police thana less than a quar- 
ter of a mile back down the road 
to tell the havildar there to get 
hold of an inspector at once and 


turn the case over to him. We | 


had no authority over the police 
and he probably thought me very 
blunt. He was right. Never- 
theless, it was their job to find 
the culprits, though I had not 
much faith in their enthusiasm ; 
it was also their job to move the 
bodies, and there were several 
good reasons why that should be 
done quickly. 


After that little delay we 
made another start, and there 
were no further incidents until 
we reached the railway bridges 
which marked the boundary 
between the cantonment and the 
city. The road forked into an-— 
other and the single road dis- 
appeared briefly under a bridge 
into the city. There was still not 
a soul about, and the noise within 
the city had still not diminished. 
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We could not see what lay beyond 
the bridge and we approached it 
slowly, the more so as figures 
appeared on top of the bridge 
and along the railway-line. The 
light was behind them as they 
stood on the skyline, and we 
could not make out who they 
were as they slithered down the 
embankment holding rifles away 
from the dust. 

I looked them over carefully as 
they approached. They wore 
the green battledress of the army, 
but that did not prove much, and 
I thought it unlikely that security 
troops could have arrived yet. I 
stopped the jeep and a lance naik 
came forward. My hand was on 
my pistol butt and I felt melo- 
dramatic, but there was no tell- 
ing which way this cat might 
jump. 

Kidhar jata, sahib?” he 
asked. ‘* Where are you going ? ”’ 

** Shahr men,” I answered. 
* Into the city.” 

“* Nahin ja sakte, sahib. Hukm 
hai. ” 

As he told us that we could not 
go into the city because it was 
against orders, I gave him the 
benefit of the doubt. He had 
the genuine polite but disinter- 
ested air of the veteran soldier 
whose orders are clear-cut and 
simple. Nobody was allowed 
into the city, and that was that. 
The temporary tension relaxed, 
and I dispensed with the notion 
that he might have been part of 
@ screen cunningly placed by the 
rioters. This was obviously a 
picket placed here to seal off the 
city. But to seal off the city was 
one thing and to put down the 
riot inside was quite another. 
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By this time I was working up 
to a ripe before-breakfast temper, 
but it was a waste of time to 
argue with the picket, and we 
quickly found out from him that 
he belonged to an internal secur- 
ity brigade brought in from 
another station, two hours before, 
with a temporary headquarters 
in the local area H.Q. 

It took only two or three 
minutes to drive along there, and 
we soon found the place we 
wanted by the spatter of new 
signboards which had appeared 
round the site. I went straight to 
the brigade commander’s office. 
There seemed no point in going 
anywhere but to the top. Un- 
fortunately the top was un- 
approachable. His office was 
an inner room of a high white 
bungalow, and in the outer room 
sat a full colonel guarding the 
sanctum like Cerberus. A small 
sign outside labelled him as 
second-in-command, and I ap- 
proached him-at once. 

** Sir, I would like a pass to go 


the city.” 


He was a man of perhaps forty- 
eight, smart, heavily built and 
authoritative. His manner was 
not hostile, but it was distinctly 
impersonal as he said, “I’m 
sorry. The city is cordoned off. 
It is out of bounds to ali military 
personnel.” 

I suppose that was really 
reasonable enough. At the time 
I did not think any such thing 
and said so at some length and 
with some heat. I was furious. 
I pointed out pithily that I had 
not survived the war to risk my 
small and newly acquired family 
in @ private fight in peace-time. 
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All I wanted to do was to go half 
a mile beyond his pickets, with 
an armed escort, and straight 
out again. 

The colonel’s forbearance was 
monumental. All he said was, 
“I’m sorry. Those are the 
orders.”’ 

He waited politely for me to 
leave, but I wasn’t going. I 
said, ‘*‘ Well, sir, if I can’t have a 
pass I shall have to go without 
one. I have an escort of two. 
That should be enough.”’ 

It was an outrageous thing to 
say, and there was a long pause 
while we both considered the 
situation that would arise if his 
picket tried to stop my little 
party. There were some very 
ticklish implications. 

The issuing of an ultimatum 
by a junior officer, even of field 
rank, was clearly a new experi- 
ence for the colonel, who was old 
enough to be my father. A 
lesser man would have called for 
the military police, and I suppose 
he would have been justified ; 
but so far as I was concerned at 
that moment the possibility was 
not of the slightest significance. 
He looked at me thoughtfully. 


Long enough to let me see that 


he for his part was not swayed 
by any suggestions other than 
those of duty, and long enough 
for me to begin to feel rather 
foolish and theatrical. Then he 
said, ‘‘ I’ll see what the brigadier 
thinks,” and disappeared into 
the inner room. 

What the brigadier thought is 
not on record, and like the things 
the butler saw it is probably best 
left to the imagination. In any 
case, after two or three minutes 
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he came out again and handed 
me a slip of paper which briefly 
permitted the bearer and escort 
to enter the city. The colonel 
gave it to me with a quizzical 
look in his eye, which subtly 
managed to convey the notion 


. that these tactics would be most 


unlikely to work under any other 
circumstances. In return I gave 
him a most lavish salute and left. | 


At our second appearance the 
lance naik demurred not at all. 
We explained that we now had 
a chittt. He looked at it and 
was obviously quite unable to 
read it. Then we passed beyond 
him under one railway bridge 
and over another into the city. 
There were several hundred yards 
of open roads to cover before 
we came to the first build- 
ings. Usually there were crowded 
buses, rickety lorries laden with 
goods for Kashmir, tongas sway- 
ing under loads of purdah women, 
and creaking bullock-carts, be- 
tween which one had to pick 
a twisting way. This morning 
there was neither traffic nor 
people along the whole length of 
the road as far as we could see. 

Outside some of the houses 
farther along the road small 
groups of shirt-sleeved Muslims 
stood subdued in the sunshine, 
and all their eyes watched the 
single jvep drive down the empty 
street. The reason was clear to 
see in the Bren-gun section sited 
on the first street-corner we 
passed. There was still a good 
deal of noise coming from farther 
in near the bazaars, and several 
sections of infantry were march- 
ing stolidly along either side of 
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tion. For all that, I kept a 
wandering eye on the first-floor 
windows and the facades hiding 
the flat roof-tops. Some people 
were not above taking pot shots 
from places like that, and by the 
time the firing position had been 
traced the culprit could be far 
away innocently engaged in con- 
versation and vouched for by 
a hundred willing witnesses at 
about a rupee a head. Control 
here would be achieved more by 
a display of fire-power than by 
the actual presence of troops, 
_and there was no chance of more 
than a section or two passing 
down any given street during a 
day’s patrolling. 

The wooden gates of the hos- 
pital were medieval in their mas- 
siveness, and I drove the jeep 
right up against them to form a 
tight little vantage-point. Atma 
Singh and Mustafa jumped out 
and stood at the back of the jeep, 
facing the houses on the other 
side of the road. There was no 
sign of life behind the big gates, 
and the buildings stood silent in 
the warm sunshine. I hammered 
- on the heavy panels, and the 
thick wood absorbed the noise 
so that nothing could be heard 
on the inside. I shouted, I 
kicked on the door, and at long 
last feet scuffed reluctantly at 
the gravel on the other side. A 
small panel in the gate squealed 
back, and from behind bars the 
frightened face of the hospital 
chowkidar peered out. He knew 
me well from his nightly duty of 
walking the wards turning out 
visitors. Only two months earlier 


my wife had had the same private 
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ward after an operation for acute 
appendicitis, and I had never 
taken kindly to the abrupt end- 
ing of a visit after a single miser- 


able hour. At those times, full 


of his little authority, the chow- 
kidar had been apt to bang 
heavily on the doors and grumble 
loudly at those who hung on 
to the last minute. Now his 
untidily moustached face was al- 
most white with fear and he was 
not enthusiastic about opening 
the gate. I spoke to him rather 
tersely and he changed his mind. 
A moment later we were inside 
—jeep and all—and the gate 
crashed shut again. 

The hospital was not as quiet 
inside as it had seemed from out- 
side. Along the black-and-white 
tiled corridors the rooms were full 
of wailing Indian women, keen- 
ing as if their last hour had come. 
Shut off from the sights but not 
the sounds of the night, with no 
protection, they had good reason 
to fear that it might have. The 
psychological effect on the few 
European women was unfor- 
tunate. However, I was inter- 
ested in only one and she was 
extremely pleased to see me. In 
two or three minutes we had 
packed her bags and, carrying 
the small white bundle which 
contained our son and heir, she 
walked rather unsteadily to the 
gate. She climbed into the front 
seat, Atma Singh joined Mustafa 
in the back, the chowkidar opened 
the gate as little as possible, and 
we slipped out. With a jerk, a 


whine and a spatter of gravel we 

cleared the gateway and whistled 

off down the road in a cloud of 

dust. This time I paid not the 
& 
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slightest attention to what was 
going on anywhere. I had only 
one interest and that was to get 
out of the city and back to our 
own bungalow as quickly as pos- 
sible. Quite regardless of bumps 
and corners we tore down the 
road, over the first bridge and 
under the second, leaving the 
lance naik frozen behind us in 
the salute he had begun as he saw 
us approach, off the main road 
and round through the village 
from which the three bodies had 
been removed, past the police 
thana and home at last through 
the green trees of Chaklala. 
Holding a child in one arm and 
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holding on to the jeep for dear 
life with the other, Terry swore 
that the speedometer needle had 
not been below fifty all the way. 
Whether it was or not I neither 
knew nor cared. The only thing 
that mattered was that we were 
home. In physical distance it 
was a few bare miles from the 
troubled city, but in spirit and 
security it was a different world. 
Half an hour later, as if nothing 
whatever had happened, we were 
sitting down comfortably to our 
usual breakfast of eggs and 
bacon and the white man’s 
burden had been shouldered 
for yet another day. 


& 
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VIA VISCERA. 


BY TSOFON DAJI. 


I HAD just helped myself to a 
couple of perfectly fried eggs 
and some crisp bacon from the 
breakfast-heater on the side- 
board, its rich copper turning a 
lovely blue where it was hottest, 
immediately above the flame of 
the spirit-lamp. My host, Henry 
Vister, sat at one end of the 
table with his wife Juliet at the 
other. I sat down opposite 
their small son Timothy, whose 
food was being attended to by 
Miss Richardson, a newly arrived 
English nannie. Miss Richard- 
son’s life was almost a saga in 
itself ; for she had looked after 
French children in Greece, two 
Spanish boys in Venezuela, a 
clutch of Turks in Tunisia and, 
inspired by the stories of her 
last employers, had answered an 
advertisement which brought her 
to the three-year-old Timothy 
in a Turkish town which I shall 
disguise as Topsaray. Henry 
himself was a fairly recent 
arrival, his job being connected 
with tobacco. 

‘* Your big-shot leaves at two- 
thirty tomorrow, doesn’t he? ” 
asked Henry. ‘‘ Well, what if we 
all come to the aerodrome with 
you and then go on somewhere 
for a picnic tea? Anywhere you 
would like to go especially ? ”’ 

‘“‘Isn’t there a Hittite rock- 


carving in the mountains some- 


where near? ’’ I asked. 
‘* Yes; would you like to see 
it? Dll tell you what we'll 


suitability of their car, 


do; we won’t go up to Mustafa- 
bey by the direct road, a8 we’ve 
already been there twice. Let’s 
go on past the aerodrome for 
about ten miles to where my 
map shows a road back through 
the mountains. Let’s try that, 
shall we ? ” 

‘* What’s the road like?” I 
asked. ‘* And will the Calverley 
take it? ”’ 

**Oh! The car’s capable of it 
all right,’’ rejoined Henry rather 
stuffily. ‘‘ The road is marked 
in red on the map, so it must be 
all right. Even if we can’t get 
through we can always turn 
back.”’ 

Having learnt that Henry and 
Juliet had never been along this 
road south of Mustafabey, I ex- 
pressed my doubts about the 
the 
expensive Calverley. 

Don’t be a wet blanket!” 
broke in Juliet forcefully. ‘* After 
all, it was the main road from 
X to Y,” and she named two 
famous old cities now in ruins 
but which were well known to 
St Paul. 

‘** No doubt,” I jibbed, “ but 
there were no motor-cars in 
those days and the clearance 
under a man, horse or donkey 
is rather more than the seven 
inches under the Calverley ! 
Also, I wonder whether anybody 
has done any maintenance on 
that road for the last nineteen 
hundred years ! ”’ 
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I was, however, shouted down, 
and so it was arranged that we 
should, after seeing off my boss, 
take our picnic tea along what 
I dubbed, with a fearful pun on 
my host’s name, the Via Viscera, 
returning to Topsaray about 
six - thirty P.M. in time for 
Timothy’s bath and bed. I 
kept my pusillanimous doubts 
to myself; for the car was not 
mine, nor the child, nor the 
nannie; nor did I know the 
immediate countryside. I only 
knew Turkey generally ! 

Punctually at two-thirty P.M. 
the aeroplane took off with my 
chief, and a few minutes later 
we were bowling along the road 
towards its junction with the Via 
Viscera. The sun shone in an 
almost cloudless sky, so different 
from the previous two days when 
black clouds menaced the earth 
and every now and then poured 
their relentless rain over the 
countryside. This was not only 
a good omen, but of practical 
value; for it gave the wet 
patches we should expect a 
chance to dry. After about 
twenty minutes, Henry turned 
off to the left. Our new road 
still lay in the valley, its 
surface consisting of small stones 
rammed together ; water-bound 
macadam, in fact. 


“There you are,” purred 


Henry, ‘‘ nothing much wrong. 


with this, is there ? ”’ 

I grunted an agreement, but 
my thoughts were with the 
mountains ahead. We soon came 
to the hem of their skirts and 
the macadam surface stopped 
abruptly. We began climbing 
gently up a rocky spur, and here 
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the surface was just the natural 
gravel, sprinkled with boulders 
up to a foot in diameter. The 
sump having sent out a warning 
clang once or twice, I got out to 
see whether the field alongside 
was sufficiently dry to bear the 
weight of the car. It seemed all — 
right, and so we left the road 
for about half a mile, bumping 
occasionally on the back axle, 
until the field fell away sharply 
underneath some scattered pine- 
trees. It needed four short 
rushes by the car to regain the 
road, for the mud under the 
pines was wet; and although 
the Calverley strove gallantly, 
its back wheels could not get a 
proper grip and merely whizzed 
round and round, digging them- 
selves into the soft, gluey mud. 
However, there were plenty of 
small stones about, and putting 
a collection of these under the 
back tyres we succeeded in 
regaining the track. I felt 
we could no longer dignify the 
Via Viscera with the name 
of road; although marked in 
red on Henry’s antiquated map, 
it was no more than what 
the Turks call a ham yol, or 
undeveloped track not recom- 
mended for motor-cars. But 
Henry was nothing if not an 
optimist, even if we were making 
no more than ten kilometres in 
the hour. 

** Look here,”’ he expostulated 
after a long silent pause, ‘ it is 
marked in red! Therefore it 
must improve? Don’t you 
agree ? ” 

I said nothing, nor did Juliet ; 
for she was no longer concerned 
with whether the track would 
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improve or not. Seated in the 
back of the car with Timothy 
and Miss Richardson, she was 
oblivious of the future ; all that 
mattered was the present, and 
she was engrossed in applying 
imaginary brakes, bending her 
slim body sharply to the right 
when she thought Henry was 
going too far over to the left. 
She was generally so wrapped up 
in the immediate present that 
she had no words for anyone. 
I could not but admire her lack 
of verbal advice! Having been 
regarded at breakfast as un- 
necessarily ‘ windy,’ I held my 
peace, although I was quite sure 
that not only would the track 
not improve but that it would 
get worse. We continued on 
our rough, bumpy way, forded 
@ small stream about six times, 
on each occasion adjuring Henry 
on no account to stop and 
change gear in the middle as he 
seemed about to do, and then 
came out on some higher ground. 
This presented a fine and level 
surface for about a quarter 
of a mile, after which it sloped 
upwards again with a deep 
and long sinuous cleft in the 
middle, worn by rain-water to 
quite a depth. I persuaded 
Henry to stop while I got out 
to reconnoitre. 

“If you can do fifty yards 
of this,” I announced rather 
hopelessly, ‘‘ you should be. all 
right. After that it doesn’t 
seem too bad. But if you get 
a wheel into that furrow we’re 
done like a dinner.”’. | 

** Here, let’s get out!” said 
Juliet wisely, taking her off- 
spring and nannie with her, 

F 
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‘* Henry, you’ll never be able to 
get over this ! ”’ 

But Henry had his blood up 
and, with a few nonchalant 
words which did nothing to 
comfort us, squared the car up 
to the obstacle. I had expected 
him to take it slowly and with 
circumspection. I got ready 
to stand in front and indicate 
the way the front wheels ought 
to go. But Henry trod hard on 
the accelerator; the Calverley 
leaped forward and roared a 
snorting, serpentine course along 
those fifty twisting yards, keep- 
ing its wheels clear of the deep 
rut yawning between them. I 
thought this Becher’s Brook 
behaviour plainly silly, but I 
had to congratulate Henry on 
the undoubted success of his 
mad rush. I was too thankful 
to do anything else ; for, had any 
one of the wheels slipped into 
that long cavity, we should 
have been well and truly stuck, 
miles from anywhere. 

We continued our rough and 
tortuous way along a track 
where the wheels of occasional 
lorries, carrying down the olive 
harvest, had sunk deep into the 
soil. The hard platform between 
these parallel depressions re- 
peatedly scraped and bumped 
the under part of the car. We 
were ever climbing, and the only 
times the vehicle was out of 
second gear was when she had 
to drop down to first to pass 
a big boulder or an unusually 
deep stretch. And then we 
came to a wet patch, not only 
wet but apparently bottomless. 
It was only twenty-five yards 
long, but on the left the hill 
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rose steeply and on the right it 
fell away almost sheer. Luckily 
the track was about fifteen feet 
wide, for we needed that width. 
In spite of screams and shouts 
of ‘Stop, Henry!’ and ‘Wait, 
you bloody fool!’ we took the 
obstacle at the fastest speed the 
car was capable of doing. We 
did not get far; the rear wheels 
whirled round ineffectively, the 
car skidded and slewed about 
and came to an abrupt halt. 
Extricating her took some fifteen 
minutes, thanks only to some- 
body having illegally felled a 
pine-tree nearby. We were able 
to break off its branches and 
make a crude corduroy track. 
But the extrication was back- 
wards, and we finished with the 
car still on the wrong side of the 
wet patch. The slope over the 
crest to the left did not now seem 
unduly severe and s0, with 
encouraging noises, we set Henry 
off on an attempt to circumvent 
the morass. But the car, grossly 
overheated already, could only 
get half way and peter out. 
Were it not for this incident I 
could no doubt make much 
capital by mentioning its real 
make ; for despite everything it 
behaved extremely gallantly in 
country for which it had never 
been designed. Its habitat 
should have been a nice, wide, 
smooth, English road and cer- 
tainly not the Via Viscera ! 

We spent about another half- 
hour at this obstacle, putting 
down branches and twigs and 
stones and making abortive 
attempts to get through. About 
half a dozen Turks on donkeys 
overtook us and told us that if 
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we could only defeat this hazard 
we should be all right; for the 
rest of the road to Mustafabey 
was cok gizel, an expression 
which can be applied equally 
to a good road, a good meal, a 
nice cup of tea, a pretty girl, or 
an engineering feat. The only 
Doubting Thomas was myself; 
for how often had I had similar 
advice tendered me by men who © 
judged a road’s quality by its 
ability to handle donkeys rather 
than car traffic ! 

“It is now five o’clock,” I 
announced as I dragged yet 
another branch to the morass. 

‘What about it?’ asked 
Henry solicitously. don’t 
think we can stop for tea 
now, old man. Not hungry, are 
you?” 

No,” I replied, addressing 
Juliet. ‘* But if you want to put 
Timothy to bed before midnight 
you had better turn back now. 
It will be dark in an hour.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said 
Henry in rather an off-hand 
manner as he mancuvred the 
car forward for another assault — 
upon the quagmire. This also 
proved fruitless, but eventually 
we got through on to firm 
ground once more. And indeed 
the surface was ¢ok giizel for 
about a quarter of a mile when, 
up the long, lean flank of the 
mountain, the road entered 
another wet patch, much, much 
longer than the other and far 
more formidable to see. But 
close inspection showed that 
the surface, although softish, 
was liberally bestrewn with 
stones of all sizes. Lorries 
had once again carved two 
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parallel furrows down its length, 
but the wide ridge between 


boasted a daunting number of 
rocks of all shapes and dimen- 
sions and set at all angles. 
Juliet and I worked on these 
and removed some, but others 
were too deeply embedded to 
be budged. 

“Do get Henry out of the 
ear to have a look for himself,” 
I pleaded with her. “It is 
dark now and he can’t really 
appreciate the surface from 
behind the headlights.” 

But Henry was impervious 
to such suggestions. Trying to 
span one of the furrows, he got 
his near wheels on the ridge and 
his off-side wheels on the very 
edge of the track and took the 
obstruction once more at the 
highest speed he could. I verily 
believe he thought that if he 
‘revved up’ sufficiently the car 


would take off like an aeroplane — 


and skim along clear of the 
jagged, menacing boulders. It 
was not five seconds before the 
 jll-treated Calverley, slithering 
about on the rough, wet surface, 
landed with its wheels in the 
lorry ruts and its belly resting 
firmly on a projecting immovable 
rock. We toiled away in the 
darkness, pushing, heaving and 
extricating rocks with our fingers 
until at last, after considerable 
delay, we managed to get clear 
of that two hundred yards of 
so-called gok giizel track. The 
gradient became more pro- 
nounced and so did Henry’s 
optimism. 

*T told you we would be all 
right,’ he said, ‘‘the higher 
we go the drier it must be 
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as all the water must percolate 
downhill ! ”’ 

Timothy, in the back, was 
yawning his head off but, model 
child, not uttering a sound. 
Miss Richardson also took no 
counsel of any fears she may 
have cherished, 

think the car’s boiling,” 
observed Henry after a few 
moments. 

‘* She’s been boiling for about 
an hour,”’ added Juliet, suddenly 
putting on an imaginary brake 
a8 hard as she could. But there 
was nothing to do except to go 
on. It was obvious that the 
sixteen horse-power of the car 
was faltering, for she only got up 
slopes with difficulty. Suddenly 
the road took a downward 
course, and after about a mile 
of short corners a small trickle 
of spring water flowed across it. 

better fill up,” said 
Henry, stopping the car. “ But 
what have we got to fill it 
with ? ”’ 

The car had no vessel, not 
even @ humble tin! The 
radiator was making an un- 
pleasant sizzling noise and the 
trickle of water across the track 
was almost negligible. ‘* The 
thermos,’’ suggested somebody ; 
but when we looked for it in the 
boot we saw that it had been 
broken and could hold nothing. 

‘* 1 know,” said Juliet. ‘* Use 
Timothy’s gum-boots. It won’t 
matter if he goes on in his 
socks.”’ 

Now Timothy was three and 
each of his gum-boots held less 
than half a pint of water, but 
the idea was sound. It took 
twenty-nine gum-bootfuls to fill 


the radiator, and I suppose 
each gum-boot took about a 
minute to fill and empty. By 
this time it was pitch-dark, and 
Juliet began worrying about the 
child. But worry or no worry, 
there was no other course open 
except to press on into the night 
in search of the elusive Mustafa- 
bey. Soon, up the mountain to 
the left, glowed some half-dozen 
lights. 

** There you are !’’ said Henry 
in triumph. ‘* What did I tell 
you! That must be Mustafabey, 
and now we are all set for 
home ! ”’ 

“Sorry, Henry,” I replied, 
“but, even on your authority, 
I refuse to believe you.” | 

We entered an olive grove, 
dark and damp, and even 
Henry was daunted. The track 
flattened out, it was well strewn 
with drowned branches and 
brushwood, but it was a sorry, 
soggy mess. So was the country 
on either side: devoid of stone, 
it was just a gluey trap. 
Further progress, without a 
dozen men to push or a couple 
of horses or oxen to pull, was 
impossible. 

“ Let’s walk up to Mustafa- 
bey,’’ said Henry, ‘‘ and ask the 
headman to send down some 
chaps to push.”” Away on the 
right, across a ravine, gleamed 
the lights of a much bigger 
village than the one above us. 

Hallo!” said Henry, catch- 
ing sight of the iluminations, 


‘*T wonder what that place can 


be? Perhaps this isn’t Mustafa- 
bey after all! ”’ 

However, he locked up the 
car and the five of us picked a 
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delicate way up the glue. After 
about twenty minutes the horn 
of a motor-car broke the silence. 
It was urgent and insistent. 

“* That’s our car,” said Juliet 
wonderingly. | 

‘“* How the devil has anybody 
got inside it?’’ asked Henry. 
“TI hope there are no bandits 
here ! 

You'll find no bandits on a 
remote track like this,” I argued. 
“Those gentry, if they show 
their noses at all, operate on a 
main road where they can pick 
up something worth risking their 
lives for.” 

The horn was punctuating 
our conversation, and at length 
it was decided that I should 
accompany the women and 
Timothy to the village above us 
whilst Henry went back to the 
ear. The horn had aroused the 
curiosity of the locals of the 
village for which we were bound ; 
and they, meeting us on our 
way, escorted us to the sole, 
small coffee - shop the village 
boasted. We were given seats 
rather too near an uncomfortably 
hot stove, Timothy’s gum-boots 
were set out to dry, and then 
almost every male the village 
boasted arrived to inspect us 
from close quarters. Those who 
could find chairs forsook their 
tables and brought the chairs up 
to within two feet of us; and 
the rest stood behind, craning 
their necks to view the un- 
familiar strangers. 

“* Ingiliz ? somebody asked. 

Yes,”’ we replied thankfully, 
we were English. Thankfully, 
because so often in Turkey the 
opening conversational gambit 
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in a similar country tea-shop is 
‘Amerikan?’ 

‘* What is this village?” I 
asked. 

Giilden Kdéy,” replied ten 
voices. 

“ Not Mustafabey ? ”’ 

** No, no! Mustafabey is five 
hours from here.” 

Five hours! That meant five 
hours on foot, which meant 
twenty-five kilometres as they 
walked, or about fifteen miles. I 
pondered this reply for a moment 
and then asked, ‘‘ What’s the 
road like ? ”’ 

“Cok gtizel!” 
chorus. 

** Not gok giizel at all,” broke 
in a lone, expostulating voice. 
It is awful!” 

“Shut up,” 
** What do you know about it ? 
Don’t lorries use it daily ? ” 

Lorries, yes,”’ answered the 
voice, “but these Ingiliz are 
not using a lorry. Perhaps they 
have a jeep? ”’ 

‘* No, we have only a taxi,” 
I explained; taxi being the 
Turkish equivalent nowadays 
for any motor-vehicle between 
@ lorry and a jeep. 

They'll get through,’ chanted 
the chorus. 

“No, my soul!” said the 
voice. The whole scene reminded 
me 80 much of that most 
dramatic chapter in the Old 
Testament in which all the 
prophets advised King Ahab to 
‘Go up to Ramoth Gitead and 
prosper!’ except Micaiah who 
foretold, correctly; his doom. 
As we quaffed our tea and 
listened to the conflicting argu- 


replied the 


ments, another twenty or so. 
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Turks entered the already over- 
crowded room, shoving before 
them our Henry, bland, unruffled 
and as immaculate as ever. 

‘Darling!’ cried Juliet. 
‘** What happened ? ” 

** We got the car through all 
right,’’ explained Henry. “ All 
these chaps came’ from that 
other village and pushed her 
through the boggy bit. They 
had seen our headlights and came 
along to help. Jolly nice of 
them, what ? ”’ 

‘* Where’s the car now?” I 
asked. 

‘* Outside. Being filled up 
with water again. «She was 
boiling when I got her here.” 

** But how did they open the 
doors?” asked Juliet. To 
sound the horn? I hope they 
haven’t broken a window !”’ 

‘Oh! That was easy. I'd 
locked her up securely but had 
forgotten to close my window 
... Henry puffed defiantly 
at his cigar. | 

‘Were either of you in the 
First World War?” suddenly 
asked a one-armed old boy, 
thrusting himself to the front. 

Regretfully we had to admit 
that we were too young. I say 
‘regretfully ’ because participa- 
tion in that war against the 
Turkish Army always forges a 
tremendous bond. 

“*T left the other half of this 
in Palestine,”’ said the old man, 
waving his stump at us. ‘“‘ When 
we chased yeu out of Gaza. 
But even so, I got captured and 
spent some years as a prisoner 
in Egypt.” . 

We learnt that his time in the 
P.O.W. camp had not been 
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unpleasant and that he had 
picked up some English, most 
of which he had forgotten. We 
began discussing personalities, 
Allenby and Refet Pasha 
amongst others, and then some- 
body arrived to say the car was 
ready. We got up to go. 

Allaha ismarladik!” we 
began saying, but were cut 
short by One-Arm. 

‘You can’t go yet!’ he 
said. ‘I am the headman 
here and supper is all ready for 
you in my house! ”’ 

“Bey efendi!” we tried to 
protest, ‘ it is after eight! We 
cannot keep you up like this. 
Besides, think of the road before 
us ! ” 

‘‘Food’s all ready. Come 
along,’’ and he led us down the 
street, through a mud archway 
into a small, walled compound 
where stood his house. We 
climbed up the steps to the 
misafir hane, or guest-room. Shy, 
female faces, half-veiled, peered 
round corners and doorways, 
and Miss Richardson, with sound, 
practical tact, took the uncom- 
plaining man-child of the party 
along to meet them. As far as 
they were concerned, he was 
the guest of honour ! 

Much nonsense been 
written of the sumptuous meals 
served by the ‘sheiks of the 
desert,’ but what we sat down to 
was a jolly good tuck-in of 


grilled meat on skewers (the 


poor animal had only been 
slaughtered as we walked into 
the village), local bread, butter, 
yoghourt. I cannot stand yog- 


-hourt, so made up for it with 
the really marvellous honey, a 


honey of such flavour and 
sweetness as I had never met 
before. Our host, accompanied 
by two or three male friends, 
sat on @ wide, carpeted bench 
which ran along two _ walls. 
The womenfolk remained out- 
side, peering round the door 
at the unlooked-for strangers 
and especially at Timothy, who 
made a most appreciated and 
enormous meal. 

‘Why go on to Topsaray 
tonight ?’’ asked the Palestine 
veteran. ‘Stay here! See, 
two of you can sleep on this 
bench with the child, and the 
two women can sleep on the 
floor.”’ 

I have often thought that 
Turkey is @ man’s country, but 
I had never before been 80 
corroborated in my belief! The 
suggestion was inviting, but. 
in spite of all the contrary 
stories we had heard about 
the road we decided we should 
press on. 

‘* Perhaps you can let us have 
@ dozen or so youths to help us 
through the wet patches ? ” 
asked Henry. 

dozen? Two dozen, 


the whole village! We will all 


come 

** Well, as it is now @ quarter 
to ten, perhaps we ought to 
move.”’ 

We said good-bye to our 
hostess and her shy, peeping 
female entourage and piled into 
the car with some fifty or sixty 
men and boys in attendance. 
Searcely had we gone two 
hundred yards when a vast 
quagmire loomed ahead of us, 
liberally strewn with boulders. 


£ 
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I once more bethought myself 
of old Micaiah ! 

** Come on now,”’ called Henry, 
‘* all get behind and P-u-s-h!” 

Putting the car into gear he 
leapt forward with a violent 
jerk which spilled off the willing 
escort, charged the morass, 
slithered to right and to left, 
clanged off a couple of boulders 
and came to an ignominious 
standstill with the back tyres 
whizzing round and stinking to 


the cold full moon of hot, 
burning rubber. 
‘‘Push! Push!” he yelled, 


‘spattering his would-be helpers, 
myself included, with great 
dollops of wet mud thrown up 
by the wheels. But the car was 
well and truly stuck. At that 
moment headlamps appeared 
before us and a lorry drew up 
on the far side of the morass. 
The driver, at least, could be 
relied upon to give us @ proper 
appreciation of the track before 
us, but alas he was pure 
Micaiah ! 

* You won’t get through in 
that taxi,” he said. “If you 
had a jeep or a lorry it would 
be different. Even I have had 
the utmost difficulty about two 
miles back and my kamion is 
six-wheeled ! ”’ 

‘¢ But if all these men come and 
push,’’ argued Henry, ‘“ 
we'll get through !”’ 

The driver looked sceptical 
and, seeing that we were 
determined on our foolishness, 
attacked the obstacle in which 
we were stuck. Reeling, pitch- 
ing and rolling like a ship in a 
. heavy sea, with all his six wheels 
and high clearance, the belly 
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of his vehicle was more often 
than not scraping the top layers 
of mud. With the help of our 
pushers, now spattered with wet 
clay from hair to ankles, Henry 
backed the car out of its trough 
and once more, adjured to go 
slowly, tried again, once, twice 
and thrice before we were on 
solid ground once more. Here 
old One-Arm and most of the 
elders and middlers of the village 
bade us farewell, to go home and 
brook no nonsense from their 
wives for bringing dirt into the 
house. About a dozen youths 
and boys continued at our side, 
scampering along to keep pace 
with the car. Tiring of this, 
they climbed on the rear bumper 
and on to the boot, or hung 
precariously from the open 
windows, their shoes doing the 
paintwork no good at all. We 
were navigated through three 
or four relatively minor obstacles 
and then ran into a real beauty. 
There were no boulders in this 
but merely fifty yards of red 
clay, well awash with water and 
broken up into a soft paste, feet 
deep. To the left was a steep, 
tree-clad hill, much too steep 
for the car, now boiling again, 
and to the right a sheer wall of 
mud. It was the quagmire or 
nothing! Feeling the reins and 
about to dig his spurs in, 
Henry was just restrained from 
treating the obstacle like a 
Grand-National hazard. Instead 
we organised our helpers and 
barged along. After about 
fifteen yards we stuck again 
and it was then that Henry 
noticed a tell-tale yellow glow 
on the dashboard, 
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Look here!”’ 
** I’ve got no oil! ”’ 
_ He swore the sump was full 
before we started, and so we 
could only believe that our 
low-gear struggles and over- 
heating had used up all the oil. 
Had he a spare can of oil? No? 
It seemed quite unbelievable 
that we had used a_ whole 
sumpful of oil, but none the 
less we couldn’t leave the car 
where it was completely blocking 
the road to any more lorries. 

‘* Take her back to that wide 
patch where the surface is dry 


and let’s examine her,” I 
suggested. 
** But I can’t drive her without 


oil, she’ll seize up! And then 
where shall we be? Well and 
truly stuck !”’ 

“Tf you really have no oil 
in the sump and no spare can 
we are well and truly stuck 
anyhow!’’ I replied. ‘‘ Come 


on, fifteen yards won’t hurt 
her.” 
Organising the wondering 


gang in front of the car, we 
succeeded in extricating her 
backwards and opened the 
bonnet. The extreme end of 
the dipstick was discoloured by 
about ag much oil as would 
lubricate the tip of a very fine 
pin. Astonished, and wiping 
the thing clean, I tried once 
more, driving the dipstick as 
far down as it would go. The 
dismal result was the same. 
The youths with us were em- 
phatic that the lorry driver who 
had passed us earlier would 
have no spare oil or, alternatively 
(as the lawyers say), if he had 
any he would not part with it 
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because he could only get more in 
Topsaray. So there was nothing 
for it but to leave the car where 
it was and lock up the windows, 
doors, and boot. | 

hope they won’t start 
mucking about with the windows 
when we’ve gone,’ said Henry. 
‘* There are quite a few attractive 
things in there, the rug, the 
picnic basket .. .”’ 

I did my best to reassure him, 
and staked my oath that he had 
nothing to fear in the way of 
damage or theft from these 
country Turks. | 

** Perhaps we ought to stay 
here and ask a passing lorry 
to tow us to Topsaray in the 
morning ?”’ questioned Henry. 

** These chaps say Mustafabey 
is two hours’ walk from here,”’ 
I rejoined. ‘ If it were my car, 
my wife, my child and my 
nurse, I would leave it and walk 
there and then get a taxi. If 
we can’t find one we can tele- 
phone to Topsaray from the 
gendarmerie post.’’ 

The alternatives were dis- 
cussed, including what should 
happen to Timothy, who had 
still not uttered a sound. He 
might as well have been dumb. 
But while we argued we noticed 
that Juliet had come to a 
decision; for she was already 
on the far side of the quagmire, 
walking along unconcernedly 
with her son and Miss Richard- 
son in the bright moonlight. 
Thanking the youths, who would 
accept nothing for their trouble, 
we set off in pursuit. The track 
was now quite sound and wide 
as it climbed in long, sweeping 
curves up the hill amidst the 
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dense pines. It could, in fact, 
be called a road once more. 
We trudged along, Henry and I 
alternately carrying Timothy 
pick-a-back, until we crested a 
saddle and began to descend 
again. I was sorry for Miss 
Richardson, for her shoes were 
scarcely fit for a prolonged 
country walk; they were really 
soft, heel-less slippers and lined 
- with a thin fur inside, but she 
stepped along bravely and cheer- 
fully down the long, wet descent. 
Spring. water overflowed the 
whole surface, but it was firm 
gravel and would have caused 
the car no difficulty. Suddenly 
we came upon a lorry, drawn 
well into a corner of the road, 
its lights extinguished, and with 
half a dozen men alongside work- 
ing on fallen timber. It seemed 
suspicious that they should be 
working at this hour of night, 
now @ quarter to eleven, and 
it was not at all comfortable 
when they all stopped work to 
stare at us in complete silence. 
Even my greeting of ‘ Merhaba!’ 
was ignored, an act of rudeness 
which boded no good. But we 
walked along steadily and soon 
left them behind. I have no 
doubt but that they were 
engaged upon illegal timber ex- 
traction and were in reality 
more worried by our sudden 
_ @ppearance than we were by 
theirs. 

We walked and we walked 
and we walked, Timothy getting 
more and more heavy. One 
hour went by, two hours went 
by, and still no sign of Mustafa- 
bey. At last, at twenty minutes 
past one, we came to @ long 
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avenue of Lombardy poplars 
and saw @ man standing im- 
mobile in their sinister shadows. 
He also ignored my greeting but, 
falling in about twenty paces 
behind us, followed us with a 
quicker step than ours. At 
last, unable to tolerate this 
creeping menace any longer, we 
turned about to face it. 

“Is this Mustafabey?”’ we 

asked. 
“Yes, Efendi! The first 
houses are just round that 
corner. If you want a taxi I 
know where to find one. The 
owner will be in bed, but I 
thought I could rouse him better 
than you.” 

Abashed at our unworthy 
suspicions, we chatted as we 
went along. He was doing a 
spell as watchman to keep the 
wild - pig which lived the 
mountains from 
village crops. Having seen us 
trudging along the road, he had 
left his shelter to come and 
investigate. Like so many of 
his race, he was indeed a nice 
man! He knocked up the taxi 
driver and got him out of bed ; 
and after we had argued, not 
too vehemently on our part, 
about the price, took his farewell 
to return to his lonely vigil. 
In the taxi we drove first to 
the gendarme post to report to 
them about the car, and then 
set off for Topsaray, reaching 
home at half-past two, frozen 


after the warmth we had gener- 


ated by our watk. We had 
expected the cook to-be a bit 
perturbed at our prolonged 
absence, and had speculated 
upon whether all the police and 
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gendarmerie telephones would 
be alarming the entire country 
for news of us. But we needn’t 
have bothered; for Muzaffer, 
sensible fellow, was prepared to 
expect anything of his English 
masters and had long ago gone 
to bed. Indeed, so soundly was 
he sleeping that it took us 
another quarter of an hour to 
rouse him sufficiently to come 
and open the door ! 

The next morning Henry sent 
his driver in a Land Kover, 
equipped with spare petrol and 
oil, to extricate the Calverley. 
The sump was not cracked as I 
had expected, but Henry’s mad 
rushes at his fences, and the 
consequent jarring of the under- 
carriage, had loosened a nut. It 
was thus that most of the oil 
had leaked away. Meanwhile 
Henry’s excellent servants had 
sponged the mud off my suit and 
ironed it. It looked extremely 
spick-and-span. Three weeks 
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later I had to don it for some 


function. or another. Looking 
at myself in a mirror, I was 
horrified to see that, in spite of 
the nicely-creased trousers and 
the well-fitting jacket, it bore a 
strangely diseased look. Its 
appearance in fact was exactly 
like that of a suit with some 
horrible, unknown rash. It took 
days of gentle sponging with a 
solution of ammonia to remove 
even part of the discoloration. 
Henry’s servants had cleaned 
off the superficial mud _ that 
had spattered me from head to 
foot and then, with misplaced 
efficiency, had produced the 
electric iron and ironed the 
remains into the fabric. I do 
not see Henry often because 
my place of work is far from 
Topsaray, but when I do I put 
on that suit in the hope that some 
day he will admit his responsi- 
bility. So far he has shown no 
signs of doing so. 
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THE HAdJ. 
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PERHAPS my Hejazi friend 


thought he had the makings of 
a convert. Or perhaps he had 
to have a written word to back 
his unoriginal views ; for, in all 
our talks, he fell back on ‘ It 
says so in the Koran’ when I 
queried any statement that he 
made. He was not content with 
memorised quotations. He had 


a Koran by his side, on a port-— 


able stand that looked like a 
tiny shoe-rack, where he turned 
with ease to a supporting, 
appropriate passage and quoted 
extensively to remove the doubts 
that I expressed. If, as well he 
might, he suspected that doubts 
still lingered, he had the illusory 
satisfaction of planting Moslem 
seeds in what he thought was 
uncultivated, pagan ground. 

We were discussing Islam and 
its hajj, the annual pilgrimage 
and religious highlight of the 
Moslem faith. I quoted records, 
whose facts were undisputed, 
that said the hajj was practised 
long before Mohammad’s name 
was known; that the famed 
Black Stone, built into the 
Ka’ba sanctuary at Mecca, was 
originally a focal point for an 
ancient Arab pagan cult, and 
that Islam was founded on a 
base of ido)-worship, Christianity 
and Judaism, and developed by 
an extemporising, worldly-wise 
apostle. Rafiq would have none 
of it. It did not say so in the 
Koran. | 
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His views on the origin of 
Islam were simple and concise. 
Abraham, a believer in the One 
and Only God, was the father 
of the Arabs. In his time the 
Hejaz was entirely desert and 
when Hagar, his wife, was 
accorded a miraculous well of 
water when seeking succour for 
her new-born child, he raised the 
Ka’ba by its side as a thank- 
offering and token of submission 
to his God. Abraham’s mantle, 
by Divine Will, was cast upon 
Mohammad, and from Moham- 


-mad’s day the Koran taught all 


that need be known. 

For many months such dis- 
cussion was our only relaxation. 
The Hejazi, at heart, is not of a 
monastic nature, and his too-free 
self-indulgence in the past earned 
disapproval and censure when 
his present Wahhabi rulers over- 
ran his land. Now, outwardly, 
a strict attention is enforced 
to the Spartan code imposed ; 
the future tense of any verb is 
qualified by ‘If God Wills,’ 
and the simplest form of any 
task is not started until God’s 
sanction has been invoked. Even 
then it is continually interrupted 
by the constant need for prayer. 
The trite phrase Laborare est 
orare, if it were understood, 
would be reversed by the Hejazi 
Moslem. It would be suitably 
reversed. Each of the daily 
minimum of five, five-minute 
prayers is accompanied through- 
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out by bowings and prostra- 
tions that would not be out 
of place in a physical-training 
course. 

Public entertainment, of 
course, is forbidden. Alcohol- 
ism is cared for by a total ban 
on imported wines and spirits, 
and a similar prohibition of 
films and cinema apparatus 
denied for a time, to Moslem 
and infidel alike, vicarious en- 
joyment of the female form 
however much adorned. In fact 
any representation of the human 
form is sinful. An American 
official, with a diplomatic pass- 
port, had his baggage searched 
in Customs and the search 
produced a doll, a present he 
was bringing for his child. It 
was confiscated. When the 
American protested it was 
smashed by the Customs officer 
and trampled underfoot. As 
far as Customs was concerned 
it was a graven image and a 
heathen idol. 

Yet highly - placed Hejazis 
think nothing of spending up to 
thirty pounds for a bottle of 
smuggled liquour of doubtful 
origin, and their clandestine 
dancing-shows, bringing a fore- 
taste of the heaven-dwelling 
houris who reward the True 
Believer, would be considered 
immodest in the Moulin Rouge. 
In the airport restaurant, next 
to the Customs shed, I saw a 
brass, reclining, naked female 
figure holding a glass of straws 
for coca-cola drinkers. Some of 
the straws had been used and 
then replaced. Admittedly the 
figure had a tail instead of legs 
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but, even so, it appears there is 
a subtle difference between a 
graven and a moulded image. 
And it was only when a Minister 
of the Crown was unable to 
borrow from me, as was his 
practice, that I got a surrepti- 
tious release of a dozen cinema 
films that had accumulated in 
Customs from the day their 
import was forbidden. 

Rafiq admitted that back- 
sliders were not unknown, but 
insisted that his own dependent 
position (he was a Government 
minor official) necessitated a 
surface, literal observance of the 
Wahhabi concept of Koranic 
law. Over the months our talks 
brought no changes in our views ; 
but an intimacy developed where 
criticism and doubt could be 
expressed without Rafiq’s fear 
of our heresies reaching the ears 
of the fanatic, bigoted, priest- 
ridden rulers of the land. I 
took care always to emphasise 
the fact that in Mohammad’s 
time there was tolerance of all 
faiths ; that Mecca was-an open 
town and that it was not 
Mohammad’s will that unbe- 
lievers should be excluded from 
the sacred city. I said, too, that 
if his followers wished to 
demonstrate the invincibility of 
Islam it would be better done 
by freeing the mysteries of the 
Faith. | 

When our talks had passed 
this stage I left abstract discus- 
sion and theorising. I said 
outright that I wanted to make 
the hajj myself and that I would 
pay a reasonable sum for assist- 
ance to that end. Rafiq did not 
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look surprised or shocked, but 
lowered his eyes and abruptly 
changed the subject of discus- 


sion. For weeks our talks, 
although they carried on as 
usual, were again impersonal 


and detached; but, strangely 


enough, my apparent fauz-pas 
made them even freer than 
before. At this stage, too, I 
could learn from personal obser- 
vation, for the pilgrimage season 
of 1953 had just begun. 

The Hejazi, living in the 
Moslem Holy Land, can make 
the pilgrimage each year and 
usually thinks it politic to do so. 
The cost of travel from farther 
lands determines the number of 
journeys to be made; but the 
poorest Moslem will scrimp and 
hoard and spend a lifetime’s 
savings to make the journey 
once to establish merit and to 
bind himself closer to his exact- 
ing faith. To rich and poor 
alike the cost in cash and the 
physical hardships to be en- 
dured are not an accompani- 
ment to a duty to be done. 
They are incidental to a privi- 

lege extended—an insurance of 
- divine rewards to come. 

Until recent years the hajj, 
even more than in ancient pagan 
times, was the main source of 
Hejazi income. LEach pilgrim 
had to pay an entry fee of forty 
pounds to set foot on sacred soil 
and, from the moment of his 
arrival until his purse was bare 
as the land itself, the sellers 
of life’s essentials based their 
charges on the visitor’s ability 
to pay. The right to sell water 

to the pilgrim was dearly bought 
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by speculators and the water 


itself ten times as dearly sold. 


The cost of food kept poorer 
pilgrims on near-starvation 
diet while transport charges on 
the sun-scorched miles of desert 
between Jedda and Mecca made 


carriage luxury the 
privileged few. 

It was the infidel who helped 
to ease the Moslem pilgrim’s lot. 
His discovery of oil in Saudi 


Arabia and the undreamed-of 


wealth that flowed with it 
allowed @ generous gesture to 
be made. By royal decree the 
head-tax on arriving pilgrims 
was abolished; water, piped 
from Mecca’s hills, became freely 
available, and food,-at no time 
cheap, was sold at a reasonable 
price. A modern tarmac-sur- 
faced road was built between 
Jedda and Mecca, and the terror 
of the desert journey removed 
by a fleet of omnibuses whose 
fares were controlled to bring 
transport within the reach of all. 
Financial returns did not suffer. 
With less onerous local con- 
ditions, with increasing § air 
traffic and unlimited sea-borne 
facilities, the numbers of pilgrims 
swelled to almost twice that of 
the pre-oil era. | | 

The hajj of 1953 brought 
about 125,000 visitors to the 
shrine and of these some 100,000 
came from overseas. Although 
the ‘Standing’ at Arafat, the 
peak of the devotional period, 
would not take place until a 
yet unknown date in August, a 
trickle of arrivals had started 
by the end of May. This 
vanguard comprised the poor, 
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hitch-hiking element of the pil- 
grimage who came packed in 
any sort of vessel that would 
float. They came in dhows, 
gunwales level with the sea, 
sloughing heavily under an ex- 
cessive stretch of flapping sail, 
and in tiny fishing-boats that 
curtsied beneath a tattered yard 
of canvas or jerked convulsively 
before the erratic power of an 
asthmatic, coughing, evil-smell- 
ing engine. Their craft had 
earried them from Oman, from 
- Hadhramaut and Yemen, from 
unheard-of ports on Africa’s 
eastern shores, to realise a life’s 
ambition to set foot where 
Mohammad once had trod. 
They were of varied race and 
colour, but they had this in 
‘common; each carried lightly 
the sum of his belongings on 
his head or in his hands, although 
nearly all counted the time of 
journeying from their native 
lands in terms of months or 
years. An ebony couple with 
a son, an apparent three-year- 
old, said the boy was born ‘a 
goodly time’ after they began 
to work and walk their way from 
Nigerian Sokoto. Their un- 
concern extended to the length 
of their stay and the method and 
probable duration of their home- 
ward journeying. The vagrant 
lot, at first bewildered, unsure 
of themselves, almost overcome 
by their own temerity, moved 
hesitantly from the quayside ; 
then, in awe and an _ over- 


wheiming religious ecstasy, they 
knelt to kiss the hallowed Hejaz 
soil. 

July had passed before the 
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bigger ships began to call at 
Jedda. They ranged from 500 
to 12,000 tons and carried 
pilgrims who had suitcases and 
trunks, return-tickets and money 
enough for their needs. <A 
traveller making his first pil- 
grimage had, too, the gladly 
shared experience of the many 
who were repeating former visits. 
These travellers were worldly- 
wise. Knowing that unbelievers 
frequented Jedda’s shores they 
did not kiss the soil. 

When this tide was at its 
full there were 300,000 tons of 
shipping sheltering in the narrow 
roads between threatening coral 
reefs. Then the airport came to 
life. For ten days before and 
after the ‘ Gathering’ at Arafat 
the air, by day and night, was 
not without the sound of 
arriving or departing craft. 

The air-field became an arena 
into which the champions of the 
Faith poured in their colour- 
ful thousands. Sleek, silk-clad 
men from the Indies arrived 
with fellow-travellers from Thai- 
land, the Shan States, Burma, 
and Malaya. The Pakistanis 
travelled by themselves — a 
solemn lot of elders with grey- 
rooted, bushy beards sprouting 
into a violent, henna-ed red to 
contrast strangely with the drab 
austerity of their dress. A con- 
tingent from Samarkand joined 
the Persian pilgrims, the latter 
incongruous in baggy trousers 
dyed in indigo, sweating in 
ill-fitting, cast-off overcoats and 
cloth caps. Heavy-footed Turk- 
ish peasants came with shop- 
keepers from Lebanon and 
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Syria. The fez, tarboosh, and 
turban marked wearers from 
every Mediterranean land. There 
were prosperous, well - dressed 
Arabs from America and a 
pale-faced, wispy individual who 
came from Shepherd’s Bush. 
Above them towered a Kurdish 
tribe, distant and proud in 
their mountain garb, undoubting 
that a couple of yards was a 
minimum height for any full- 
grown man. A plane-load of 
Sudanese and Ethiopians made a 
perfect backcloth-setting for the 
living kaleidoscope. 

Out of seeming 
muddle the pilgrims were sorted 
in their groups and carried off to 
temporary shelter in Jedda. As 
seats in a continuous stream of 
cars became available they were 
crammed into buses, packed so 
tightly that they could not 
waft away the invading, ravening 
hordes of flies; but excitement 
and an indescribable sublimation 
made such troubles a matter of 
little moment. The sufferers 
were on the last stage of the 
journey to the Mecca of their 
dreams. 

It was when the pilgrimage 


was at this stage and Jedda was — 


a teeming town of restless, 
homeless wanderers that Rafiq 
paid me an unexpected visit. He 
made a fuss about secrecy, 80, 
to humour him, we drove along 
the coast road in the direction 
of Medina. He kept his head 
turned to the window of the 
ear when he said my suggestion 
that I might join the pilgrimage 
to Mecca had not been dis- 
regarded; but it had taken 
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longer than he had thought to 
make the necessary contacts 
and inquiries. If I still wished 
to. make the journey it could be 
arranged. I stopped the car in a 
wadi that ran down to the sea 
and asked him to tell me his 
plans. 

It appeared that, on arrival, 
every pilgrim of the rank and 
file is assigned to, or finds 
for himself, a vakil in Jedda; 
the vakil, Government appointed 
and authorised, is the equivalent 
of a comprehensive Thomas 
Cook. He is responsible for 
identification of all entrusted to 
his care, for their housing, feed- 
ing and transport through all 
stages of the pilgrimage and for 
their ultimate return to Jedda. 
It is he who handles passports 
and letters of identity and it is 
with his authority that batches 
of passengers are made up and 
consigned, like so many bales 
of merchandise, to Mecca. Lists 
are prepared, and authorised, of 
all pilgrims in his care, and the 
responsible vaki’s name, carried 
by his known assistants, allows 
passage to the traveller through 
all road-checks ; in addition it 
ensures reception and care from 
the vakil’s counterpart, his local 
agent, at Mecca, Muna, and 
Arafat. 

Government precautions can 
be evaded by an accommodating 
vakil and that, in fact, was what 
we proposed to do; for, among 


@ hundred thousand others, a 
duplicated name was unlikely to 
be observed. The main risk, 
Rafiq said, would be discovery 
and the exaction of summary 
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vengeance by a fanatical mob of 
worshippers. That was my 
affair and I thought the risk was 
small. 

The venture was absurdly 
easy. My knowledge of Arabic 
is sketchy, but already I had 
had experience of passing as a 
native of Iran, and I was 
confident I could assume that 
guise again. Ten days later, 
with a stubbly beard I 
had meantime grown, my hair 
trimmed like a brush, and clad 
in pilgrim’s garb, I made a 
half-dozen with others who 
crammed into a four - seater 
Chevrolet car and left, while 
the sun was young in the 
sky, for Mecca. My companions 
were Persians gathered from 
contingents that had arrived 
by air in the previous week. 
After we had shaken down on 
the road we eyed each other 
and there were tentative efforts 
to make acquaintance. The two 
elderly men beside the driver 
were carpet - weavers from 
Khorasan; beside me at the 
back were a tea-shop owner 
from Teheran and a car-mechanic 
from Kermanshah. The man 
who bumped from knee to knee 
was @ farrash from Hamadan : 
I was Mohammad Mehdi, a 
dallal, a brokerage tout, from 
Shiraz. The assumption that 
my calling meant that I was 
literate gave me a superior 
social standing, and I was not 


addressed unless I made an 


opening remark. Perched on 


the running - board, with an 
arm casually curled through the 
framework of the door, was our 
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vakil’s representative who would 
vouch for us at check-points and 
deliver us to the Mecca agent. 

The road from Jedda to Mecca 
runs black and straight for 
forty-five miles across sun-baked 
desert land. At intervals road- 
blocks are manned by armed 
guards scrutinise 
traveller closely ; at the second 
block a large notice - board 
proclaims, in Arabic and English, 
that only Moslems are allowed 
beyond that point. Perhaps 
there is a fear of illiterate 
offenders ; for guard-posts con- 
tinue with the road as it rises 
gently through a low-lying line 
of hills and as gently drops into 
the narrow, hill-pocked valley 
confining the breathless, humid 
air that keeps Mecca sweltering 
at a temperature to match its 
excessive fervour of devout 
emotion. Thrice we _ were 
stopped on the road; but each 
time the guide’s ‘ six people from 
Iran,’ in a tone that discouraged 
any hope of largesse, allowed 
uninterrupted passage. 

We arrived at the Mecca 
Gate, or rather the entrance 
that bears that name; for the 
ancient walls have long since 
been flattened by expansion of 
the town. The local agent met 
us and, on foot, we followed 
him through evil-smelling lanes 
to a ramshackle house of empty 
rooms built round a cement- 
filed zourtyard, our quarters 
for our stay in Mecca. There 
were innumerable glasses of tea 
and a whole-meal, crusty loaf 
for our morning meal. Then we 
were told we would be collected 
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before noon-prayers to make our 
ceremonial devotions. There 
were a couple of hours to spare 
so I threw my mat in the 
courtyard to stake a claim for 
space and, with the car-mechanic 
a8 companion, set out to acquaint 
myself with the town and with 
its holy place. 

Mecca’s centre, the Great 
Mosque, forms the base of a 
bowl whose sides are hills of 
barren, voleanic rock, terraced 
with houses of the city-dwellers. 
As in other Hejazi towns the 
houses are a motley lot. Homes 
of mud-brick and crumbling 
plaster are cheek-by-jowl with 
more imposing buildings of stone 


quarried from the hills on which 


they stand. Mud hovels, many 
with roofs of flattened petrol- 
tins, fill any available space and 
ring the town’s approaches. The 
sprawling bazaars are full of 
imported cheapjack goods and, 
since every other shop sells 
foodstuff of a kind, they exist 
under permanent clouds of 
blowzy, lethargie flies that move 
only to preserve their balance 
when their resting-place is dis- 
turbed. Mecca was built when 
town-planning was unknown; 
as @ result the shortest distance 
between two points is invariably 
@ narrow, circuitous lane. 
_Non-Moslems who have seen 
the mosques of Istanbul and 
Cairo, or who know the meaning 
of the word only by repute, 
usually understand a mosque to 
be a place of worship, cathedral- 
like, of some -pretensions. By 
these standards ‘ Great Mosque ’ 
is a misnomer. The holy place 
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at Mecca is an open courtyard 
surrounded by four walls, each 
about 180 feet in length. A 
narrow, domed roof projects 
from each inner wall, supported 
by an arched colonnade, to form © 
a covered walk or cloister; as 
an extension to each arch a 
supported length of canvas, 
striped and here and _ there 
in tatters, provides additional 
shade for meditation and prayer. 

In the centre of the large 
enclosure a circular paving of 
black polished stone encloses 
another paving of white marble. 
In the centre of the inner 
circle is the Ka’ba, a rough- 
hewn, basalt cube standing about 
thirty-five feet in height. The 
walls, shrouded with the kisva, 
a heavy, lined, black cloth 
bearing a frieze of Koranic 
verses inscribed in gold, are 
blank and solid, with the only 
opening a door. elaborately 
ornamented in gold and silver, 
its sill eight feet above the marble 
paving with no approching 
steps. The door is opened only 
on rare ceremonial occasions. 
Behind it the sanctuary, which 
in the past held a multitude of 
pagan gods, is lit by gold and 
silver lamps reflecting in space 
filled only with the majesty of 
the glory of Mohammad. 

The Black Stone, embedded 
in an outside corner of the Ka’ba, 
is guarded by a silver casing 
leaving surface enough to receive 
the pilgrims’ kisses. A myriad 
embraces have hollowed it to a 


saucer-like appearance. 


Opposite the Stone a building, 
reminiscent of a small Italian 
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villa, shelters the famous Zem- 
Zem well. According to tradi- 
tion it was here that Abraham’s 
wife laid down the infant 
Ishmael while she searched the 
surrounding desert for water to 
quench his thirst. After an 
unsuccessful quest she returned 
to find a pool at the feet of the 
sleeping child. The miracle is 
that the pool remains to this 
day—a well of cool, clear water 
that plays an important part 
in the ritual of those who come 
to pray. 

In addition to the Zem-Ze 
building, four smaller, open-sided 
shelters, built on the outer 
ring, give, diametrically opposed, 
shaded protection from the sun 
for meditation. Paths of stone 
similar to that of the outer ring 
radiate between each shelter to 
the corresponding corners of the 
courtyard. When I saw them 
the paths were being embellished 
with inserts of coloured stars, 
and similar star insertions and 
rings of red and black have been 
added to the marble centre. 

The Imam’s pulpit, a slender, 
four-sided tower of granite, rises 
beside the Ka’ba to a height of 
some sixteen feet, where a 
breast-high wall of carved and 
panelled 
preacher. At the four corners of 
this wall, pillars with Grecian 
capitals support an overhead, 
arched stone canopy with a 
surmounting, delicately propor- 
tioned spire, adding perhaps 
twenty feet to the pulpit’s 
height. There is a modern note 
in the amplifier secreted in the 
canopy. A narrow, sloping, 
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granite buttress, topped with a 
handrail and guarding sides of 
lacework stone, carries a straight 
flight of steps, at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, up to the 
pulpit. 

That is the sum of the furnish- 
ing of the mosque. Austere 
and comfortless it has little 
shelter, save that of its Faith 
to offer the pilgrims who come 
to worship in their tens of 
thousands. | 

My pre-view gave me a confi- 
dence I had lacked. In the 
multitude that thronged the 
mosque individuality was lost 
and almost every worshipper 
followed blindly and erratically, 
like a new recruit on a drill- 
parade, the ritual gestures of 
his guide. When, a little before 
noon, we were conducted to the 
mosque and handed to the care 
of a resident guide I was able, 
with ease, to pay more attention 
to my surroundings than to my 
prayers. 

We followed the unchanging 
ritual of the pilgrims. Clad only 
in the ihram, two lengths of 
white, seamless cotton, one 
tucked round the waist to make 
a flapping skirt, the other 
twisted round the torso with the 
right shoulder and arm exposed, 
making each pilgrim equal in 
the sight of man as well as God, 


we washed ceremonially at the 


sacred well, then offered our 
submission at a point facing the 
mystic Black Stone. The tawaf, 
a circumambulation of the 
Ka’ba, followed. Seven circuits 
are made, the first three slowly 
running, the remainder at a 
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leisurely walk unless the pilgrim 
is a member of a band conducted 
by a priestly guide. Then the 
amble becomes a trot and the 
walk is sharply paced; for the 
guide, with bulging leg muscles 
of steel from years of practice, 
has others waiting, and with him 
business and religion go hand 
in hand. Our priest chanted 
prayers and verses from the 
Koran and he was already look- 
ing for newcomers when, on 
completion of the final circuit, 
we were led to kiss the Stone. 

A short period of meditation 
gave opportunity to recover from 
this exertion before further 
physical effort was exacted. Two 
small mounds outside the court- 
yard, Safa and Marwa, are about 
400 yards apart; this distance, 
too, had to be covered seven 
- times, the pace being at our own 
discretion. The rite symbolises 
the distraught wanderings of 
Hagar in her search for water, 
and ‘ distraught’ adequately 
describes the worshippers of 
today as they push and jostle 
and tread on each other’s heels 
to exhibit their urgency of 
devotion. 

A ceremonial haircut com- 
pleted this part of the ritual. 
As at the Zem-Zem well the 
operator is forbidden to make 
excessive charge but the in- 
evitable present is expected. 
I sat on a wooden stool in 
a corner of the crowded e/ 
Masaa, the main street of the 
city; behind me a _ greasy 
tape stretched across the open 
doorway of a malodorous cooked- 
meat shop, indicating a tem- 
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porary stoppage of business, 
and I wondered if the absent, 
praying keeper had faith enough 
to leave his till as unguarded 
as his goods. When my head 
was cropped I offered what I 
thought was an adequate gift. 
The barber’s hand remained 
extended till my gift was doubled 
and he had collected the equiva- 
lent of eight shillings for a 
shearing that took three minutes 
of his time. : 

It was then mid-afternoon 
and, back at our temporary 
quarters, we drank scarce-boiled 
tea that did nothing to relieve 
the parching of the August day. 
It was not so much the tremend- 
ous heat that affected me as 
the putrid smell of drains and 
sweat-drenched humanity that 
enclosed the town. Later, when 
we were crammed into a bus 
loaded to twice its capacity 
and driven to Muna, a town 
five miles east of Mecca, the 
smell was even more pronounced 
and I had to fight my way to 
the end of the car to breathe. 

We had to rest at Muna 
overnight, this in imitation of 
Mohammad on his journey to 
the Plain of Arafat nine miles 
farther east. Again an agent of 
the vakil met us and led us to a 
white-washed, mud-faced house 
squeezed to a three-storey height 
by the jostling throng of shacks 
that elbowed it from every side. 
I stayed long enough to eat a 
bowl of rice and mutton-broth 
and then, with the few others 
who had energy to make the 
effort, walked to the outskirts 
of the town, spread my mat on 
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an open stretch of sand and 
sweated through the airless, 
humid night. 

Astir before dawn, using sand 
instead of water for a ceremonial 
cleansing of hands and feet, I 
joined our line of pilgrims in 
their lengthy morning prayer 
before returning to our rendez- 
vous of the previous night for a 
morning meal of tea and stale, 
dry bread. The same ram- 
shackle bus was waiting to 
take us on to Arafat. At sight 
of it I had a most unbrotherly 
thought and quietly sought the 
driver and offered ten rials for 
the privilege of sitting by his 
side. He leant on the steering- 
wheel, stared incuriously at me 
for a time, cleared his throat 
noisily and spat into the dust 
at my sandalled feet. ‘‘ Thou 
art a ten months’ child,’ he 
said, and disdainfully turned 
his head away. 

Another hour of _ torture 

followed before we were turned 
loose on the barren Plain of 
Arafat where the wuquf, the 
‘ Standing before God,’ is made. 

The wuquf, held always on the 
ninth day of the month Dhul- 
Hijja, is the apogee of the 
hajj. There is no planned cere- 
mony. Pilgrims in the thram, 
bareheaded and _ barefooted, 
singly and in groups, meditate 


and pray throughout the day 


from sunrize until sunset. Head- 
gear is not allowed, but 


umbrellas may be used as a 
shield from the ruthless sun. 
From a favoured vantage point 
for prayer, an outcrop of voleanic 
rock from which Mohammad 
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preached, the Mount of Mercy, 
the vast plain looks like a field 
of coloured mushrooms with 
human stalks. 

With my Persian companions 
I passed the day alternately 
making a pretence of devotion 
and seeking the protection of 
tented shelters. Again there 
was rice and mutton-stew pro- 
vided by the vakil’s represent- 
ative with weak, unsweetened — 
tea in tiny glasses too hot to 
hold. An incongruous note was 
provided by the many gaudy, 
trade - provided stands that 
offered iced coca-cola, at a price, 
to the thirsting multitude. The 
casually discarded bottle-tops 
were a menace to unpractised, 
unprotected feet. 

It was, to me, a singularly 
pointless ceremony; although 
‘ceremony ’ is not, perhaps, the 
word to use. The impression 
grew of gathering’ that 
resembled a crowd staring at 
guarded doors and windows of 
@ house where some grim deed 
had been enacted. There was 
an air of expectancy of revelation 
with no knowledge and with 
unvoiced fear of what might be 
revealed. 

Towards close of day the 
atmosphere changed and as the 
sun went down an audible sigh 
rose from the Plain. Tautened 
nerves relaxed and with relief 
from tension the final prayers 
were hurriedly said and a 
stampede started with the 
setting sun. 

Cars and camels, wayward 
donkeys, buses and pedestrians, 
in all about a hundred thousand 
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people, tried to make a simul- 
taneous exit through the narrow 
outlet from the plain. From sun- 
set through the night they made 
their way back to Muna, to the 
Field of Sacrifice where Abraham 
offered up his son. Here three 
pillars mark the points where 
Abraham was tempted by the 
Devil and at each a thrice- 
repeated ceremonial - stoning 
keeps the Devil in his place. 
The Field is a barren, arid 
plain, relieved only by prickly 
camel - thorn, below Mount 
 Thabir; $=~but for the next 
three days, the “Id ul Adha, 
it became a tented city of 
sacrificial feasting. Thousands 
of sheep were brought by 
fortune - seeking bedouin to 


symbolise the agony of Abraham 


and Ishmael’s fortunate escape. 
There is forgiveness of sins for 
those who re-enact his offer so, 
with forethought of meals to 
come, the pilgrim picks his 
sacrifice with care and haggles 
over its price before its head is 
turned to Mecca and a flow of 
blood carries his sins into the 
hot, surrounding sand. The 
shambles adds its quota to an 
oppressive, blistering, humid air, 
already charged with the smell 
of the sweating concourse and 
the result of its notoriously 
careless habits in a confined 
area entirely lacking sanitary 
convenience. At Muna_ the 
odour of sanctity is repellent. 
Before sunset on the third day 
of the feast, each pilgrim must 
return to perform again the 
tawaf which completes the cere- 
mony of the hajj and frees him 
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to resume his usual garb and — 
to take his leave of Mecca. I 
had to wait two days beyond 
that time before a place was 
found for me in the throng that 
packed the Jedda road. There 
was excitement in the time of 
waiting; for Saud, the Crown 
Prince, and Neguib, the Presi- 
dent of Egypt, had been fellow- 
pilgrims and their stature was 
magnified a thousand-fold in 
laudatory, all-day conversation. | 
But even this event took second 
place when it became known 
that three infidels, Americans 
from Jedda, had gate-crashed 
the holy city on the day of the 
wuquf. I joined in the general 
condemnation and sought safety 
in the company of the most 
outspoken until I found myself 
again in Jedda. 

Rafiq met me, and my out- 
going procedure was reversed. 
We rode in his car outside the 
town where I changed to my 
customary clothing and he left 
me within walking-distance of 
my home. 

Some days afterwards I 
learned, from European compan- 
ions, the story of the Americans’ 
escapade. On the day of the 
wuquf guards on the Jedda- 
Mecca road were allowed to 
leave their posts to congregate 
at Arafat and, as I knew, Mecca 
and Muna were deserted towns. 
Taking advantage of the open 
road the three Americans, un- 
disguised and unchallenged, 


drove to Mecca’s gate where 
they enlarged on brazen effront- 
ery by asking direction from a 
horror-stricken policeman. 
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They were fortunate that they 
were not shot out-of-hand. They 
were more fortunate that they 
did not meet the vengeance of 
a frenzied mob of pilgrims. 
Instead, they were hustled back, 
under armed guard, and clapped 
in Jedda’s gaol while a puzzled 
group of kadis debated for many 
days a form of punishment for 
this unprecedented sacrilege. 
Eventually, at the hottest time 
of the year, each offender was 
sentenced to a 1,000 dollar fine 
and to six months’ imprison- 
ment. 

Three months later, with the 
accession of Saud to his father’s 
throne, a general pardon for 
offenders was proclaimed. The 
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Americans were included in the 
pardon, and their compatriots, 
concerned for their safety, took 
elaborate precautions for their 
protection before they were 
hustled out of the country on 
the first available plane. 

The precautions were unneces- 
sary. The show of fervour and 
fanaticism was gone with the 
exodus of pilgrims, and the 
apathetic residents, settled for 
another year of waiting, were 
philosophically inclined. There 
was @ seldom-practised virtue in 
tolerance and, in one respect at 
least, the rash Americans might 
well be classed with the departed 
devotees. They had paid for 
their sins in cash. 
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COMMENT. 


AT the moment of writing the 
Conference of Geneva, like the 
old soldier in the song, is not so 
much dying as fading away. 
We are face to face with failure ; 
amd although no one _ ever 
expected very much and for 
some time hardly anyone has 
expected anything at all, the 
fact remains that the Confer- 
ence, on breaking up, will leave 
the world with two unfinished 
wars and some grim possibili- 
Korea arouses less apprehen- 
sion than Indo-China, because 
the military situation in Korea 
is more favourable to the West. 
If the Chinese should end the 
_ truce and attempt another offen- 
sive, they are likely to get what 
has been inelegantly termed a 
‘bloody nose.’ Possibly a more 
likely and imminent danger is 
that Mr Syngman Khee, the 
indomitable old President of 
South Korea, will try to break 
_ the deadlock by himself launch- 
ing an offensive with his Ameri- 
. Can trained and equipped divi- 
sions. If he does, the ‘ bloody 
nose’ may be on another face 
and the Americans may then 
have to grapple with the awk- 
ward decision of whether to 
support their wayward protégé 
or abandon the country alto- 
gether. But if neither attacks 
the other, the situation will 
always be precarious while two 
large armies are standing on 
either side of an artificial bound- 
ary line. 


The position in Indo-China is 
more serious because it is more 
urgent. Out of the prolonged 
deliberations at Geneva certain 
points slowly emerged. One 
was that Mr Nehru’s simple 
solution of a Cease Fire was not 
good enough unless it were 
accompanied by some clear indi- 
cation of a permanent settle- 
ment. An armistice, like that 
in Korea, which settled nothing 
and left armies face to face, 
both sides being provided with 
time for further preparation, 
would hold little promise of 
lasting peace. 

Another point which has ap- 
peared is that each of the three 
greater provinces of Indo-China 
presents a separate problem. In 
Vietnam the rebels have not 
only secured a firm footing, but 
are improving it daily. In Laos 
and Cambodia, on the other 
hand, the ‘resistance move- 
ments’ are little more than 
guerrilla bands, and the Com- 
munists were unable to produce 
any valid evidence to support 
their claim that actual govern- 
ments had been established. In 


Vietnam partition, a word which 


no one liked and few dared to 
utter, may prove in the end the 
only possible solution. Over 
Laos and Cambodia the West 
has rightly been standing firm. 
A Communist occupation of a 
part of Vietnam, disagreeable 
though this might be, is after 
all no more than we have had 
to suffer for a long time. Com- 
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munists in Laos and Cambodia, 


however, would be Communists 
on the borders of Siam, able 
with little difficulty to extend 
their activities into Malaya and 
Indonesia. Already in Singa- 
pore the mere prospect has had 
unfortunate results upon the 
attitude of the large Chinese 
population. Disposed anyhow 
to sit on the fence and watch 
what happens, they are now 
less inclined than ever to throw 
in their lot whole-heartedly with 
the Government. 

Behind this tangle of the 
three provinces are two big ques- 
tion marks. The first was 
France, 
running true to form, celebrated 
the climax of the Conference 
with a Ministerial crisis and 
turned out the Government. 
M. Laniel took his departure 
and M. Bidault was left high 
and dry at Geneva, a Foreign 
Minister without a Oabinet be- 
hind him. It is true that when 
this happened the Conference 
had every appearance of being 
already in articulo mortis, but 
the collapse was hardly an en- 
couragement to France or to 
France’s allies. Then what 
next? Will Hanoy follow Dien 
Bien Phu, @ more expensive 
surrender of a much more im- 
portant place? Or will M. 
Mendés-France make good his 
bold promise to deliver peace 
by 30th July? While he has 
been most effective in criticising 
the performances of others, he 
has not so far shown much of a 
policy of his own. Bold prom- 
ises have never yet won victor- 
ies, either in war or in diplomacy. 
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What is quite clear is that with- 
out further substantial support, 
in men as well as in weapons, 
the French military effort can 
hardly be saved from collapse. 
And from whom can such a 
reinforcement come, but from 
the United States ? 

The other question mark is 
the reaction in those circum- 
stances of the United States. 
Americans have never had much 
belief that anything good will 
come out of Geneva, and Mr 
John Foster Dulles, after a few 
days of token participation in 
the discussions, went home, leav- 
ing a deputy of far less auth- 
ority to take his place. If he 
had no clearly discernible policy 
(unless the proposed South-East 
Asia pact be treated as such), 
this was because the United 
States has none. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say 
that she has several policies 
or, rather, several opinions of 
a mutually contradictory kind. 
There are the old-time Isolation- 
ists, who are fearful of becom- 
ing more heavily involved in 
Asia and shy violently away 
from any suggestion that Ameri- 
can troops should follow Ameri- 
can equipment into Indo-China. 
There are the new-time expon- 
ents of real politik, who are 
thoroughly tired of the cold war 
and convinced that sooner or 
later a hot war must come, with 
China certainly and with Russia 
possibly, and the sooner the 
better. Fortunately they are 
not very numerous. There are 
those Americans who dislike 
Communism more than they 
dislike French ‘ colonialism,’ 
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and those who dislike French 
‘colonialism ’ more than they 
dislike Communism. The first 
two groups might be said to 
have policies of a sort; the last 
two have only dislikes; and 
_ between the four of them the 
Administration has to try to 
devise some action which will 
not antagonise anyone too much. 
All four groups, for different 
and contradictory reasons, dis- 
trust British policy. We are 
Imperialists. We are appeasers. 
We are going to drag America 
into a new war. We are truck- 
ling to Mr Nehru, who was once 
almost an American hero and is 
now quite an American villain. 


The announcement that Sir 
Winston Churchill and Mr Eden 
would visit the White House as 
the guests of President Eisen- 
hower was a good deal more 
than the old political tactic of 
quickly producing a new idea 
when an old one has come to 
grief. Sir Winston has always 
been the most successful of 
practitioners when sickness has 
attacked Anglo-American re- 
lations. Half an American him- 
self, he understands the Ameri- 
ean people as few other living 
Britons understand them ; while 
they for their part admire him, 
even when disagreeing with him, 
more than they admire any 
other Briton, alive or dead. 
Many of the recent alleged 
differences between the Foreign 
Office and the State Department 
are manufactured, either by 
certain newspapers on both 
sides of the Atlantic or by ill- 
intentioned persons who have 


their own reasons for wanting 
to divide the two countries ; 
but enough remains to justify 
and call for some frank and 
friendly conversations between 
the President and the Prime 
Minister. Without a shadow of 
doubt they find themselves in 
perfect agreement on one point 
—that whatever practical result 
may flow from such talks must 
be a common policy for the two 
countries and not lead to the 
unilateral action of one of them. 
Anglo - American co - operation 
has been the subject of so many 
platitudes for so long that people 
are apt to forget that a platitude 
is not only true, but may be 
very important. 


The announcement that Mr 
Attlee, Mr Bevan and six mem- 
bers of the Executive of the 
Labour Party will visit China 
(in response to a belated and 
rather grudging invitation) has 
been received with mixed feel- 
ings, even in Socialist circles. 
The trouble is not so much that 
the visitors may do actual harm, 
as that their journey will be 
misinterpreted abroad, and par- 
ticularly in the United States, 
who will see it as another symp- 
tom of British sympathy, so in- 
comprehensible and _ irrational, 
with the Comriunist Government 
of China. Why, it is already 
being asked, should Britons— 
or even British Socialists—be so 
anxious to enjoy the hospitality 
of those who until lately have 
been killing thousands of young 
Americans and also hundreds 
of young men from the Com- 
monwealth? Mr Attlee and 
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his colleagues would presumably 
answer that they are seeking 
peace and believe that this will 
never be found so long as the 
nations keep each other at arms’ 
length. The justification may 
be sound or unsound, the jour- 
ney can be justified only by its 
results. 

The hope is that Mr Attlee 
will keep Mr Bevan in order. 
The danger is that Mr Bevan 
will push Mr Attlee into the 
background and steal any thun- 
der that may be about. Mr 
Bevan has the more forceful per- 
sonality and greater powers of 
oratory ; already, as the result 
of his journey to India, his is a 
name of some note in the East ; 
and he may easily encourage 
the Chinese, as he encouraged 
people in India, to believe that 
he represents a bigger body of 
opinion in this country than he 
has any right to claim for his 
views. 

In the circumstances the party 
will hardly be very jolly and 
may turn out extremely embar- 
rassing—for Mr Attlee. It all 
sounds a little like the old game 
of choosing the most incompat- 
ible people to live together for 
an indefinite period on a desert 
island and trying to guess what 
would happen to them during 
their enforced residence. Mr 
Attlee might do well to ponder 
upon the old rhyme about the 
young lady of Riga, and reflect 
whether on the return journey 
the smile is likely to be on his 
face or on Mr Bevan’s. 


The proposal to augment the 
salaries of Members of Parlia- 
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ment provoked what has been 


dubbed ‘the Mutiny on the 
Bounty’; although so far the 
only open and outright mutineer 
is Sir John Mellor. His defec- 
tion was announced on Derby 
Day. The story has been going 
the rounds that at Epsom a 
friend of the Prime Minister’s 
came up to him and condoled 
with him on the disappearance, 
recently announced, of one of 
his black swans from Chartwell. 
Yes,’ the Prime Minister is 
reported to have replied grimly, 
‘* and I’ve lost a goose as well.”’ 

Conservatives may try to shift 
the responsibility and the odium 
for this unpopular proposal from 
the Government to the House 
of Commons, but the ordinary 
elector will have nothing to do 
with such niceties. He will put 
the blame on the Government ; 
and it is just possible that the 
Opposition, which has been so 
solidly united in favour of the 
change, will not discourage him. 
Realising that at this late hour 
the Government cannot well go 
back on its pledges to the House, 
Conservatives have been toying 
with the view that while the 
increase in salary will have to 
be accepted, it should not come 
into operation until after the 
next General Election. This 
would at least give the electors 
the chance of choosing the men 
who should be the beneficiaries 
and relieve the present House 
of Commons of the invidious 
task of rewarding itself. 

It is unfortunate that this 
summer, when the prospects of 


the Government looked so fair . 


and those of the Opposition 
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were so unfavourable, Conserva- 
tive unity should have been 
jeopardised by three measures, 
none of them of the first 
importance. Payment of Mem- 
bers, Television and the Super- 
-annuation of Teachers may be 
matters of some consequence, 
but surely not important enough 
to be allowed to imperil the 
fate of an Administration which 


has carried out some excellent. 


work, is well set to win an 
Election next year, and should 
have before it another period of 
service profitable to the country. 
Conservative leaders should re- 
member how often in the past 
a Government has come to grief 
not over a major policy, but over 
some comparatively trivial ques- 
tion, insufficiently considered and 
clumsily handled. There is usu- 
ally a molehill waiting to trip 
up @ William III. 


The elections in Eire aroused 
little interest outside or inside 
the Republic. No great change 
was expected and little resulted ; 
though the little was enough to 
destroy Mr de Valera’s scanty 
majority and to put: back Mr 
Costello in power. The fact is 
that no big issue any longer 
divides Fianna Fail from Fine 
Gael. Both Parties are agreed 
on the iniquity of Partition and 
neither of them has the slightest 
idea what to do to end it. Both 
Parties would like to see better 
Social Services, lower taxation, 
an increase of trade and more 
prosperity, but neither has any 
promising policy to propose for 
these desirable purposes. Irish 


politics are always inclined to 
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become personal battles, and 
this last election seems to have 
been fought more and more 
round the simple question of 
whether ‘Dev.’ should have 
another run or not. Now that 
question has been answered 
and ‘ Dev.,’ at his advanced 
age and with his impaired 
eyesight, has probably had his 
last premiership. 

successor, Mr Costello, is 
again attempting a coalition, a 
necessity for which the Irish 
system of proportional repre- 
sentation is largely responsible. 
For many years his Party, Fine 
Gael, and Mr de Valera’s, Fianna 
Fail, were divided over the old 
issue of the Irish Treaty. Mr 
Costello, as the successor of 
Michael Collins, Arthur Griffiths 
and Cosgrave, was for honour- 
ing the terms of the Treaty and 
for maintaining Eire within the 
British Commonwealth. Mr de 
Valera, on the other hand, had 
always opposed the Treaty and 
was assumed to be moving slowly 
but inexorably towards a posi- 
tion of complete detachment 
from the Crown. But by one 
of those ironies in which Irish 
politics abound, Mr de Valera, 
in all his long years of power, 
never went so far as formally to 
sever the last links, whereas Mr 
Costello had nod been many 
months in office before Hire 
repudiated the Crown and de- 
clared herself an independent 
republic. Mr de Valera had 
denounced the association with 
the Commonwealth, yet never 
got rid of it; Mr Costello, who 
had implicitly accepted it, ended 
it. This he did, not apparently 
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because he had changed his 
mind about the Irish Treaty, 


but because in his Coalition 


Government one of the Parties 
(now almost negligible numeri- 
cally) made its support con- 
ditional upon the alteration. 

What concerned both Mr de 
Valera and Mr Costello far more 
than any association with the 
Commonwealth was the aboli- 
tion of Partition; yet Mr Cos- 
tello’s Government took the very 
step most likely to perpetuate 
Partition, and Mr de Valera, 
knowing this full well, for very 
shame could not oppose a change 
he had always in theory sup- 
ported. | 

Mr Costello, with the help of 
the Farmers’ Party, is likely 
to find himself in a position 
stronger than the one he oc- 
cupied during his first term of 
office, and at any rate, se far 
a8 can be seen at present (and 
no one can see very far in 
Irish politics), there is no issue 
like that of the Commonwealth 
with which any of the smaller 
Parties can threaten or black- 
mail him. | 


General Franco’s excursion 
into journalism will hardly have 
encouraged him to _ further 
efforts in that direction. His 
assertion that during the war 
Sir Winston Churchill promised 
to return Gibraltar in exchange 
for Spanish neutrality was at 
once categorically denied by the 
Prime Minister; and the denial 
was later confirmed by Lord 
Templewood, who, having been 


our Ambassador at Madrid at. 


the time this bargain is alleged 
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to have been made, presumably 
would have known if anything 
of the sort had happened. 

Since no dictator cares to 
acknowledge a mistake, the 
Spanish Foreign Ministry, doubt- 
less under instruction from its 
master, proceeded to produce 
‘ proofs,’ but, alas, neither 
proof nor promise was discern- 
ible in the documents quoted 
by it. The interpretation the 
Ministry, on the most slender 
grounds, put upon a speech of 
the Prime Minister’s, something 
which the Duke of Alba re- 
ported he had been told by the 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, 
something else that the Duke of 
Alba said he had unofficially 
told the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, some friendly re- 
marks by Sir Winston about the | 
position of Spain as a great 
Mediterranean power, Gibraltar 
not being mentioned—nothing 
in all this contains a shred of 
justification for General Franco’s 
ridiculous charge, and he would 
have been wiser to enforce silence 
on his Ministry. As it is, he 
has had a rough lesson in the 
law of evidence; and while the 
docile Spanish newspapers will 
no doubt continue to tell their 
readers that Spain was prom- 
ised Gibraltar in 1940 in ex- 
change for her neutrality, no 
one outside Spain is now likely 
to be impressed. Sir Winston’s 
own objection at the time to 
attempting any sort of bargain 
sounds a good deal nearer the 
truth. If we win the war, he 
said in effect, the question of 
Gibraltar will not arise, and if 
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we lose it, the Spaniards will 
take the place anyhow. 

At a time when the friends of 
Spain in this country and the 
friends of this country in Spain 
were hoping for a gradual rap- 
prochement and a happy ending 
‘to a long estrangement, General 
Franco’s gaffe was particularly 
inopportune. It did no good to 
anybody and merely aroused 
annoyance and some mistrust of 
a man who could rush into print 
with statements so reckless and 
so unfounded. | 

Actually the Queen’s visit to 
Gibraltar passed off without a 
hitch. She was received every- 
where with enthusiasm and per- 
haps had sometimes to avert 
her eyes from the loyal but tact- 
less slogans scrawled in giant 
letters upon the side of the 
Rock. A single untoward in- 
cident was observed. At one 
point on the Queen’s route a 
number of ardent Gibraltarian 
women were collected. They 
noticed with disquiet the pres- 
ence of a strange man, clearly 
no denizen of the Rock, whose 
business at that spot and at 
that moment seemed to require 
The more they 
watched him and the more 
they talked about him among 
themselves, the more convinced 
they were that the stranger 
must have designs against Her 
‘Majesty’s person. At last, un- 
able to be inactive any longer, 
they hurled themselves on the 
suspicious and intrusive stranger. 
In the scrimmage that followed, 
the. police had to intervene and 
rescue him; and when he was 
extricated, rather battered, from 
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this hurly- burly of wrathful 
women, it was discovered that 
he was no gunman, but a Scot- 
land Yard man sent over for the 
protection of the Queen ! 


Some well-deserved tributes 
have been paid to General Temp- 
ler on his return from Malaya. 
Just over two years ago he 
took up his thankless task. His 
predecessor, Sir Henry Gurney, 
had recently been murdered ; 
the Security Forces were baffled 
by the non-co-operative attitude 
of the Chinese community; the 
Briggs Plan had not begun to 
show results; the spirits of the 
European settlers, in the face of 
repeated and usually unpun- 
ished outrages, had drooped, 
and in consequence the output 
of rubber and tin, on which 
the economy of the country 
depended, was declining. | 

General Templer would be 
the last man to assert that the 
‘emergency,’ which he was 
sent out to combat, is over. 
Those whos¥know Malaya be- 
lieve that many years may have 
to pass before the last of the 
organised bandits are killed, 
captured or driven out of their 
fastnesses in the jungle. But 
at any rate, life has been made 
very much harder for them and 
rather less hazardous for the 
peaceful citizen. General Temp- 
ler certainly injected a fresh con- 
fidence into the Security Forces. 
Intolerant of muddle or delay, 
his clear vision, his energy and 
his ability to get things done 
began to be reflected in a dim- 
inished rate of outrage and an 
increasing toll of rebels killed 
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or captured. Although his rule 
coincided with a serious decline 
in the price of rubber and tin 
and an unfortunate turn to 
events in Indo-China, he cer- 
tainly leaves the military situa- 
tion in a much sounder state 
than he found it. 

But he always emphasised 
that the military operations were 
only a part, and perhaps the 
lesser part, of his problem. He 
had to build up a Malayan 
nation, preside over new con- 
stitutional developments and 
encourage a vigorous forward 
policy in housing, education and 
the social services. In these 
fields his success was not so 
unquestioned, and of late months 
the voices of his critics have 
been growing in volume. Gen- 
eral Templer is a soldier, direct, 
honest and insistent upon dis- 
cipline. But in dealing with 
Asiatics, and particularly with 
Chinese, fortiter in re is best 
accompanied by suaviter in modo. 
General Templer never minced 
his words and was a little in- 
clined to treat any criticism, 
however friendly, as contumaci- 
ous. That is the worst that can 
be said against as remarkable 
an administration as any that 
the records of the Colonial Em- 
‘pire can show. Many of his 
plans have gone forward and 
prospered to the lasting good, 
it is to be hoped, of Malaya; 
and if he leaves to his suc- 
cessors the problem of creating 
out of three races a Malayan 
nation, at least they will ac- 
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knowledge the soundness of the 
foundations he has laid. 7 


Both Mr Attlee and Mr Her- 
bert Morrison produced books * 
in the spring; but anyone who 
opens either with any expecta- 
tion of Churchillian brilliance is 
due for a disappointment. Mr 
Attlee’s book, which is the 
ordinary autobiography, is only 


‘just redeemed from dullness by 


the quiet shrewdness of the 
author, his patent modesty, the 
occasional sub-acid comment 
and the proximity of great 
people and stirring events. The 
‘New Statesman’ lacked justice 
as well as loyalty in describing 
much of it as being “ as boring 
as the Minutes of a Municipal 
Gas undertaking.” 

Mr Attlee leaves no doubt in 
the mind of any reader that he 
was a very ordinary boy, who 
came from a very ordinary 
British middle-class family. He 
had no hardships to overcome, 
no occasional adventure to sur- 
vive, no high ambitions to be 
frustrated, and in fact can claim 
none of the marks that dis- 
tinguish the youth of a famous 
man. At Haileybury his career 
was inconspicuously creditable. 
At Oxford, where he got a second 
class, worked moderately hard, 
made a few friends and was 
too shy to speak at the Union, 
his passing did not even ripple 
the waters, and the only game 
at which he showed any pro- 
ficiency was billiards, for which 
@ Blue was and is not awarded. 


1 ‘As It Happened.’ By the Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee, O.M.,C.H. (Hei 


| *Government and Parliament.’ 
(Oxford University Press.) 


einemann.) 
By the Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison, P.C., C.H. 
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While his father was a Glad- 
stonian Liberal, he and most of 
his relations were Conservatives. 
The change in his life came 
when, after an uneventful and 
unrewarding apprenticeship at 
the Bar, he went to the East 
End by way of the Haileybury 
House Club in Stepney. In this 
unfamiliar world he began to 


recast his ideas and found that 


he was a Socialist. He lectured 
and tutored at the London 
School of Economics and tried 
unsuccessfully to be elected to 
the Stepney Borough Council 
and the Limehouse Board of 
Guardians. 

Then came the war of 1914- 
1918, another unspectacular but 
entirely creditable performance 
for the young man. Even his 
misadventures were hopelessly 
unromantic. He suffered from 
dysentery and boils, and on the 
only occasion when he became 
a casualty through enemy action, 
@ fragment of shell struck him 
in a place which made sitting 
down a difficult and painful 
matter for many weeks. 

After the war he returned to 
the East End and the London 
School of Economics. He be- 
came a co-opted member of the 
Limehouse Board of Guardians, 
thus realising an old aim, and 


Mayor of Stepney; and in the 


General Election of 1922 soared, 
doubtless to his own surprise, 
into a comparative blaze of pub- 
licity by winning Limehouse and 
becoming a Labour Member of 
Parliament. At Westminster his 
career began by being as quiet 
and as much without note as 
the rest of his life had been; 
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but, being a member of a Party 
lacking much administrative 
capacity or experience and sud- 
denly elevated to office, he found 
himself Postmaster-General in 
Ramsay MacDonald’s second 
Cabinet. 

His big chance came to him 
out of disaster. In 1931 the 
Labour Party was almost an- 
nihilated at the polls, practically 
the only Ministerial survivors 
being George Lansbury and Mr 
Attlee; and when Lansbury’s 
pacifism made his position un- 
tenable, the obvious and indeed 
almost the only available suc- 
cessor was the Deputy Leader, 
Mr Attlee. So in 1935 he 
became leader of the Labour 
Party in Parliament, and as 
such he has remained for nearly 
twenty years. 

The rest of the story belongs 
to history, but Mr Attlee relates 
it in the same quiet matter-of- 
fact way as that in which he 
had described his time at Oxford 
and in the East End. When he 
departs from purely personal 
experience, he tells very little 
that is not already known and 
has not often been told, and 
when he writes of the notable 
people he meets and the great 
events he had a part in shaping, 
he is reticent to the point of 
banality, as though determined 
to say nothing that someone 
has not said before. He fre- 
quently commends his friends, 
and particularly Ernest Bevin, 
who was perhaps nearer to him 


than anyone else, and has hardly 


an unkind word for his op- 
ponents, only approaching acer- 
bity when he mentions Professor 
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Laski. In fact, this is the 
thoroughly ‘nice’ book of a 
thoroughly ‘nice’ man, and 
those who are looking for poli- 
tical secrets or scandal will have 
to look elsewhere. 

Mr Morrison seems to have 
been infected by some of his 
leader’s reticence. His book is 
not an autobiography, but a 
serious attempt to describe from 
inside how Government and Par- 
liament work, and as such will 
have a certain value for the 
student of Parliamentary gov- 
ernment. Although it is not 
an autobiography, it is auto- 
biographical in form ; but while 
Mr Morrison garnishes it with 
many reflections, anecdotes and 
memories, the book never quite 
comes alive and certainly does 
not convey the vigour and vital- 
ity of the author. He makes 
some shrewd and thoughtful 
comments, but, like Mr Attlee, 
keeps his foot firmly on the 
brake and has the appearance 
of being a little frightened of 
the accelerator. Yet he shows 
very clearly the adjustment of 
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the governmental and Parlia- 
mentary machine to the needs 
of the times, a task probably 
no living man is better qualified 
to accomplish. He surveys the 
record of the Labour Govern- 
ment from 1945 to 1950 through 
rose-tinted spectacles and with a 
complacency some of his readers 
may find irritating; but while 
Mr Attlee possibly regards the 
Indian settlement as Labour’s 
outstanding achievement, Mr 
Morrison keeps his warmest 
admiration for the skill with 
which a tremendous legislative 
programme was carried through 
within the lifetime of a single 
Parliament. As during that 
period Mr Morrison was leader 
of the House and arranged its 
business, a substantial share of 
the credit should go to him. 
Mr Attlee’s book will no 
doubt be indispensable to his 
future biographer and Mr Mor- 
rison’s, with qualifications, will 
be a useful commentary on the 
working of Parliament. Neither 
could possibly be described as a 
literary event. | 
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